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MAY    THEY    SEE   AS    HE    SAW— 
•'SILVEli     LININGS     TO     DARK     CLOUDS  !" 
AND 
"  HOPE    ON  !      HOPE    EVER  !" 


'Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard." 

Longfellow. 


'  Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  who 
hear  a  deeper  voice  across  the  storm, 
the  voice,  that  can  say  in  every  tempest, 
•  Peace,  be  still  !'  " 

Longfelloir. 


"  IvCt  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armour  on 
As  he  who  puts  it  off.  the  battle  done. 
Study  yourselves,  and  most  of  all  note  well 
Wherein  kind  nature  meant  you  to  excel." 

Lojigfellow. 


"Eskville," 

Railway  Parade. 

Buncood. 


1764  -  1905 


IReoister  of  Births,  nftaniaoes  anb  Beatbs. 


(From  (171  old  Bible.) 

W.  JEW,  born  November  30,  1679.        RICHARD  JEW,  born .  died  at  Alcestcr. 

ANN  JEW,  daughter  of  Richard  Jew,  born  at  Evesham,  August  15,  1742.     Married  Mr.  Acton, 

about  1765  ;  married  her  second  husband,  JOHN  COX,  son  of  Job  Cox,  at  Alcester,  in  1767,— he 

died  at  Alcester,  Februaryl2,  1799  ;  she  died  at  Stratford,  July  15,  1821,  aged  78  years  11  months. 

They  had  issue  as  follows  : — 

1,— Ann.  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Cox,  was  born  December  5,  1768.  Married  John,  son  of 
John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  December  5,  1798.  Died  in  London.  August  26,  1834, 
aged  65  years  8  months  22  days. 

2.— Makv,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Cox,  born  March  29,  1771.  Married  W.  G.  Morris,  Decem- 
ber, 1792. 

3._Sar.-\h,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Cox,  born  February  12,  1774,  Married  Joseph  Dean, 
June  24,  1800.     Died  July  7,  1821.  aged  47. 

4.— John,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Cox,  born  October  10,1776.  Married  Sarah  Smith.  Died  at 
Birmingham,  September  15,  1846. 

5.— Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Cox,  born  September  26,  1778.  Married  J.  Tasker, 
December  8,  1804.     Died 

6.— Richard,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Cox,  born  February  15,  1781.  Married  Sarah  Brodrib, 
November  30,  1816.  Died  suddenly  (being  thrown  from  his  horse),  March  13,  1837, 
aged  56.  * 

7.— Job,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Cox,  born  January  12,  1783.  Died  August  23,  1783,  aged  7  months 
and  11  days. 

Thomas  Skinner,  died  at  Alcester.  February  15,  1782. 
Mrs.  Hamp,  his  widow,  died  at  Stratford  about  1805. 
Eliza  Skinner,  died  at  Alcester,  April  29,  1793. 


(Thefollowhig  copied  from  an  old  Register  iii  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Woodhill,  who 

died  Nov.  17,  1S29) 

THOMAS  GIBBINS  and  MARY  GIBBINS  his  Wife.     He  died  July  17,  1761. 

They  had  issue  as  follows  : — 

1. — Haxxaii.  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins,  was  born  at  Dudley,  November  23,  1712, 

between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     (Query  :    Did  she  marry  an  Irishman  of 

the  name  of  Nevill  ?) 
2 — Maky,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins,  was  born  at   Dudley,   September  1,   17H, 

about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Married Deal  ;  went  to  Philadelphia  :  died 

there  September  2.5th,   1785,  aged  71.     Left  issue  :  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  twice 

married  ;  her  second  husband  was  Emanuel  Kinnard. 
3. — Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins,  was  born  at  Dudley,  September  26,  1716,  at 

11  o'clock  at  night.     Married  Joseph  Palmer  in  the  year  1738,  who  died  about  1743. 

Died  November  18,  1781,  aged  65,  leaving  issue  three  children — Rebekah,  Joshua, 

and  Joseph. 
1. — Phebe,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins,  was  born   at  Dudley,  January  30,   171S. 

between  5  and  6  p.m.     Married  Thomas  Palmer.     Died  January  19.  1761 ,  aged  42, 

leaving  a  son.  Thomas,  who  married  a  widow — kept  an  Inn  at  Peterborough. 
5. — JosiAH,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins,  was  born  at  Dudley.  November  29,  1720.  about  "J 

o'clock  at  night.     Died  at  Stourbridge,  beginning  of  January.  1794,  aged  about  7), 

leaving  issue  :  John,  born  1756  ;  Thomas,  born  January  19,  1759  ;  Ann,  born  August 

3,  1762  ;  Elizabeth,  born  April  16,  1764  ;  Mary,  born  F'ebruary  2,  1769  ;  and  Josiah, 

died  in  infancy,  1767. 

6.— Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins,  was  born  at  Dudley.  November  23, 1722, 
at  about  9  a.m.     Died,  the  widow  of  J.  Brueton,  October  5,  1797,  aged  nearly  75. 

7,— Axx,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins,  was  born  at  Dudley,  February  2,  1724.  at  about 
2  o'clock  p.m.     Married Trap. 

8  — Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins,  was  born  at  Stourbridge,  September  10,  1727,  at 

about  1  o'clock  p.m.     Died  September  7,  1803,  aged  75  years  362  days. 

Note. — Three  John  Woodhills  attended  his  funeral. 


JOSEPH  PALMER  (died  about  1743)  married  SARAH  GIBBINS  (died  Nov.  18,  1781,  aged  65), 

and  had  issue  as  follows  : — 
1. — Rkbkkah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Palmer,  was  born  at  Worcester,  September  26,  1739, 

between  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.      Married  John  Woodhill,  May  10,  1762. 

Died  March  4,  1827,  aged  87  years  5  months  6  days.     Sunday  morning,  half-past  2. 
2. — Joshua,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Palmer,  was  born  at  St.  John's,  Bedwardine,  January  3, 

1741,  about  12  o'clock  at  night. 
a.—josKi'H,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Palmer,  was  born  at  St.  Jolm's,  Bedwardine,  November  17, 

1712.  at  11  o'clock  at  night. 


J(3HN  WOODHILL,  ,                        REBEKAH  PALMER, 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Woodhill,   born    at  q  |  Daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Pahner,  born  at 

Hereford,    December  9,1733.     Died  at  John-  ^  ^„  Worcester,    September   2(;th,   1739.      Died    in 

street  Parish  of  Aston,  Birmingham,  September  ^^  john-strcct,  Aston,  Birmingham,  March,  1827 

7,  1815,  about  20  minutes  past  4  p.m.,  aged  81  ^|  aged  87  years  5  months  and  6  days 

years  9  months  and  10  days. 

Thev  had  issue  as  follows  :— 
1.— Joseph,  son  of  John  and  Rebekali  Woodhill,  was  born  at  Birmingham,  February  2,  1763, 

about  7  o'clock  p.m.      Died  October  29,  1781,  aged  18. 
2. — John,  son  of  John  and  Rebekah  Wood- 

hill,  born  at  Moore-street,  Birmingham,  May  ELEANOR  HILL  of  Birmingham,  November, 

14, 1764,  about  9  a.m.  ;  baptised  at  Cannon-st.     g      1^88  ;  she  died  September  29,  1797. 
April,   1780  ;    apprenticed  to  Joseph  Halkett,     g 

merchant,  March  1,  1780  ;  joined  Bond-street     ^     ANN  COX,  at  Alcester,  December  5,  1798,  ; 
Church,  1791:  died  at  his  residence,  L.  Hamp-  she  died  August  26,  1834. 

ton-street,  Birmingham,  November  17,  1829, 
aged  65. 
3.— Sak.-^h,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill.  born  September  8,  1765,  between  3  and  4 

o'clock  a.m.     Married  Walter  Kent,  of  St.  Albans,  who  died  about  2  years  after  ; 

married  her  second  husband,  W.  Henderson,  of  St.  Albans,  July,  1800.     She  died  at 

Greenwich,  April  26,  1826,  aged  60,  leaving  a  son,  John,  who  married F"isher, 

and  had  —  children. 
4.— Joshua,  son  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  at  Birmingham.  August  13,  1766,  about  5 

a.m.     Died  January  3,  1767,  aged  4  months  21  days. 
5.— Rebekah,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  at  Birmingham,  1767.    Died  March, 

1771,  aged  4. 
6.— Joshua,  son  of  John  and   Rebekah  Woodhill.  born  October  24.  1768,  between  9  and  10  p  m. 

Married  Sarah  Scholield,  February  4,  1798;   she  died .     Died  July  24,  1829, 

aged  60. 

7. — Thomas,  son  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  November  9,  1769,  about  11  p.m.     Died 
December  30,  1769,  aged  1  month  21  days. 

8.— Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  April  16,  1771.     Died  May  20, 
1771.,  aged  1  month  6  days. 

9.— Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  August  19,  1772,     Died  Septem- 
ber, 1772,  aged  1  month. 
10.— Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  September  10,  1773.       Died 

October,  1773,  aged  1  month. 
11.— Thomas,  son  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  December  19,  1774.     Died  about  Decem- 
ber, 1778,  aged  4. 

12.— Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  January  10,  1776,between  7  and  8  p.m. 

Married  William  Money,  July.  1804— he  died  in  London,  July,  1821;  married  Wm. 

Craggel— he  died .     Died . 

13.— Ann,   daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  October  3,  1777,  at  half-past  9  a.m. 

Embarked  for  Dominica,  West  Indies,  December,  1802;  returned  December,  1805. 

Married Woodd.     Died  1832  (.?)  leaving  two  sons,  George  and  Alexander. 

14.— Rebekah.  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  June  10,  1780.    Died  January  23, 
1803,  aged  22. 

15.— Susannah,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebekah  Woodhill,  born  November  10,  1782,  about  half- 
past  6  a.m.      Died  September  5,  1783,  aged  10  months. 


JOHN  WOODHILL,  ^- ^                         ELEANOR    HILL, 

Son  of  John  and  Rebecca  Woodliill,  born  w^^  danghter    of     Richard     and    Sarah     Hill, 

at  Birminsham,  May  11,  176L     Died  at  L.  gg'S  born 

Hampton-street,    Birmingham,    November  «gffi  Dictl  September  L>!',  1  707. 

17,  1829,  aged  65  years  6  months  3  d.iys.  ^  w  Aged 

They  had  issue  as  follows : — 

1.— John,  son  of  John  and  Eleanor  Woodhiil,  born  at  St.  Paul's  Square,  Birmingham.  Decem- 
ber (■>,  17Sy.  about  1  o'clock  a.m.  Married  Eliza  Willces,  daughter  of  William  and 
A.  Wilkes,  January  18,  1810.  Died  November  8,  1811.  She  died  March  2(5,  1856, 
aged  59. 

2.— Eleanor,  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor  Woodhiil.  born  at  Hospital-street,  June  30,  1791 
Married  John  Wright,  March  16,  1830.     Died  April   11,   1873. 

3.— Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor  Woodhiil,  born  in  Hospital-street,  June  8,  1793. 
Died  December  20,  1812. 

4.— Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor  Woodhiil.  born  at  Hospital-street,  October  24 
1695.     Died  August  51,  1820. 

0. — James,  son  of  John  and  Eleanor  Woodhiil,  born  at  Hospital-street,  Birmingham,  April  14, 
1797.  Married  Estiier.  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Hetty  Richings,  February  2, 
1826.  who  died  November  26,  1848.  (The  first  child"  died  March  3,  1827.) 
James  H.  Woodhiil  died  in  South  Australia,  May  7,  1850,  aged  21. 


JOHN  WOODHILL,  ANN  COX. 

Son  of  John  and  Rebecca  Woodhiil,  born       ^o       daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Cox,  born  at 

May  14,  1764.  S^       Alcester,  December  4.  1768. 

cd  ,-• 
(Married  his  second  wife  at  Alcester).  ^   '        Died  in   London  at  her  son  Jabez  Wood- 

<   u 

Died   November   17,   1829,  aged  65  years       S  u       hill's,  August  26,  1834,  aged  65  years  and  8 
6  months  and  3  days.  months. 

They  had  issue  as  follows  : — 

1. — Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Woodhiil,  born  at  the  Crescent.  Birmingham,  October 
9,  1799.     Died  September  25.  1806. 

2. — JosiAH  Cox,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Woodhiil,  born  at  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  January 
12,  1801.  Married  Sophia  Haines  Fowler,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Fanny  Fowler, 
October  28.  1822 — she  died  August  16,  1823,  aged  19.  Married  Caroline,  daughter 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  Field,  August  10,  1829.     Died 

3. — Jabez,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Woodhiil,  born  at  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  October  1,  1802. 
Married  Mary  F'eatherstone,  May  8,  1839— she  died  in  March,  1841.  Mary  Woodhiil, 
their  daughter,  born  March  4,  1841 

4. — Thomas  Skinner,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Woodhiil,  born  at  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  July 
25,  1805.     Died  August  27,   1832. 

5. — .Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Woodhiil,  born   at  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  February 

28,  1807.     Married  Henry,  son  of   and  Mary  Crosweil,  February  22,  1831. 

Died  February  20,  1876. 

Sarah  Anne,  daughter  of  the  above,  born  at  Birmingham,  January  6,  1832, 
Henry,  son  of  the  above, 


JOSIAFI  COX  WOODHILL,  SOPHIA  HAlNHS  FOWLER, 

Son    of   John    and  Ann  Woodhill,  born  at         w         Daughter  of   Kichard  and  Fanny  Fowler, 
Birmingham,  January  12,    1801.     Married         §         born  at  Wolverhampton,  August  21,  180^. 
at  St.  Martin's  Church,  Birmingham,  Octo-         ^         Died  August  16,  1823. 
her  28,  1822. 

They  had  issue  as  follows  : — 
Sophia  Fowler,  daughter  of  J.  C.  and  S.    U.  Woodliill.  born  at  Great  Hampton-street  Bir- 
mingham, August  7,  1823.     Married  Alfred  Fowler  Morgan,  August,  18."j8. 

The  above-named  CAROLINE  FIIiLD, 

JOSIAH  COX   WOODHILL,  g         daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Field. 

Son     of     John     and    Ann    Woodhill,    at  g         born  at  Henley-in-Harden,  December  26, 

Edgbaston   Church,   Birmingham,   August  ^         1811,  at  a  quarter  before  1  a.m. 
10,  1829  ;  also 

Caroline  Ann.  daughter  of  J.  C.  and  Caroline  Woodhill.  born  at  Regent-place,  Birming- 
ham. December  14,  1830, 'at  a  quarter  past  12  p.m.  (mid-day).  Married  Thomas 
Naden.  Died  February  n.  1858,  leaving  issue,  Constance  Caroline  Woodhill 
Naden,  born  January  24,  1858. 


JAMES  WOODHILL,  ESTHER  RICHINGS, 

Son  of  John  and  Eleanor  Woodhill,  born  g         daughter  of  Stephen  and  Hetty  Richings, 

April  14,  1797.     Died  November  26,  1848.  3         born  at  High-street,  Oxford,  April  20, 1804, 

On  February  2, 1826,  at  Aston  Church,  Bir-  <         Died  October  30.  1886. 
mingham,  he 

They  had  issue  as  follows  : — 

Henry    James,    their    first    child,   was    born   at    Colmore   terrace,  Birmingham,  October  28, 

1826.   Registered  at  St.  Phillip's,  Birmingham.     Died  March  8,  1827. 

Jamks  Hill,  their  second  child  was  born  at  Colmore  terrace,  Birmingham.  March  28,  1829. 
Registered  at  St.  Phillip's  Church,  Birmingham.  Died  at  Adelaide  Hospital,  of 
low  fever,  March  16,  1850. 

Amelia  Eleanor,  the  third  child  of  the  above,  was  born  at  their  own  house,  Victoria-street, 
Birmingham,  December  4,  1829.  Registered  at  St.  Phillip's  Church,  Birmingham. 
Died  March  18,  1831, 

Arabella,  the  fourth  child,  was  born  at  their  own  house,  Victoria-street,  Birmingham, 
July  31,  1831.  Married  Edward  Evill.  at  Old  Edgbaston  Church,,  June  25,  1861- 
Died 

Alfred  Meredith,  the  lifth  child  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Victoria-street,  Birmingham, 
June  2,  1835. 


Miscellaneous   Records. 


1788. 

Nov.  30.  —  John    Woodhill    (2^0    married 

Eleanor  Hill  (21). 
1797. 
Sept.  29. — Ele.\nor  Woodhill  died. 

1798. 

Dec.  5.— John  Woodhill  married  Ann  Cox,  at 

Alcester. 
1799. 

1st  Sakah   Woodhill  born,  Oct.  9  ; 

died  Sept.  25,  1806. 
1812. 
Dec.  20,— Sister  Maky  Ann  died,  aged  19. 

Miss  P.  visited  us. 
1813. 

fune.— J.  C.  W.  went  to  Clifton. 
July.— J.  C.  W.  went  to  Chilwood. 
1814. 

.\iig. — Miss  P.  at  Birmingham 
Dec— J.  C.  W.  left  Chilwood. 

1815. 

Sept.— Grandfather  Woodhill  died 

181fi. 

Bro.  John  was  married. 
I  Illy. — J.  C.  W.  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
1817. 

Uncle  RicHAED  Cox  was  married. 
Apl. — Bro.  jABEzat  Chilwood,  also  Motiier  and 

Miss  Prust. 
Nov. — Miss  Pkust  at  Birmingham. 

1818. 

Jan.  18.— J.  C.  W.  and  T.  C.  W.  went  to  Chil. 

wood. 
Mar.— J.  0.  W.  at  Clifton  a  week. 
Apl.  4.— Grandmother  Cox,  and  MakiaTasker 

at  Birmingham,  May  and  June. 

June  and  July.  —  J.  C.  W.   at   Clifton    for  the 
Holidays. 
Miss  MoKRis  at  Chilwood, 

Nov. — Miss  M.  and  E.  Prust  at  Birmingham. 
Dec— J.  C.  W.,  T.  S.  W.  and  Miss  Morris  left 
Chilwood  for  Birmingham. 


1819.— Mother  and  sister  Sarah  at  Stratford 

1820. 

May.— Miss  Susan  Pkust  died. 

Aug.  21.— Sister  Elizabeth  died,  aged  24. 

Mrs.  Edward  Edwards   died  in  this 

year. 
1821. 
July    7.— Aunt  Dean  died,  aged  47. 

July  15. — Grandmother  Cox  died,  aged  78  years 

and  11  months. 
Sept.  —  Thomas  at    school    at    Mr.    Robey's 

Newcastle. 
Oct.— Stephen  Summers  Prust  died. 

1822. 

Aug.  31.— Miss  M.   Prust,    aged  43.    married 

Rev.  William  Thorn,  aged  28  ;  died 

Nov.  8,  1872,  aged  93. 
Oct.  28.  —  J.  C.  W.  married  Sophia    Haines 

Fowler. 
N.B.— William  Thorn  died  at  Winchester 
Feb.    1,   1870,  aged  7fi.     (See    Congregational 
Year  Booh  for  1871,  p.  315.)      Martha,  hi^ 
Widow,  died  at  Grafton  Villa,  Winchester. 

1826. 

July  2  —James  Woodhill(28)  married  Esther 

Richings  (21).     Died  Nov.  26,  1848, 

aged  51. 
1827. 
Mar.  4.— Grandmother  Woodhill   died,  aged 

87  years  5  months  16  days. 
1829. 
Nov.  27.— Mr.  Woodhill  died. 

1830. 

]yja[-  16.— Eleanor  Woodhill  married  John 
Wright. 

,  1831. 

1  Feb.  22.— Sarah  Woodhill  married  Henry 

Croswell. 
i  1832. 

'  Jan.  5.— Sarah  Ann  Croswell  born,  daughter 
of  the  above. 
1837.  ,    „ 

Mar.  13.— Uncle  Richard  Cox  died,  aged  o6. 

1839.  .    ,     ,^ 

]yIJ^y  8_  _  Jabez    Woodhill    married    Mary 

Featherstone. 


10 


1841. 

Mar.  1. — Mary  Woodhill  born,  daughter  of 

the  above. 
Mar.— Mary,  wife  of  Jabez  Woodhill,  died. 

1S16. 

Nov.  8.— John  Woodhill  died,  aged  oi  ;  born 

Dec.  G,  1789. 
1S4S.— James  Woodhill  died,  aged  51. 

Feb.  17. — Jabez  Woodhill  died,  aged  47. 

1854. 

Apl.  3.— William    Wilkes  Woodhill    died, 

aged  32. 
Mar.  16.— Mary  Ann,  wife  of  the  above,  died)' 

aged  29. 
1S5G. 
Mar.  26. — Eliza,  wife  of  John  Woodhill,  died 

aged  59. 
1859. 
May  5.— Joseph  Strong  died,  aged  65. 

Sept,  4. — Anne  Morgan,  daughter  of  Thomas 

Morgan,  died,  aged  51. 
1860. 

Sept.  9. Mrs.  Geo.  Edwards  died. 
Oct. — John  Pinson  died. 
1861. 

Feb.  26. — Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  FL0TZ,died. 
1862. 

Sept.  19. — Mary,  wife  of  John  Taylor,  senior, 
died,  aged  79. 

Abberley  Pinson  died. 
Sakah  Pinson  died. 


1871. 

Aug.  26.- Rev.  R.  C.  L.  Dear,  son  of  tiic  Rev. 

Dear,  died  suddenly  at  Innsbruck, 

Tyrol. 
1872. 
Feb.  — .Rev.  Robt.  Dear,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's, 

Woolneth,  died. 
Mar.  23.— Mrs.  Tamasin  Christie  died. 
June  26,— James  Taylor  died,  aged  89.- 
July  19.— John  Head  Hopkins  died,  aged  74. 
Aug.  29.— William  Phillips  died,  aged  75. 
Nov.  14. — Sarah  Cox  Barber  died,  aged  67. 
1873. 
Mar.    6.— Jemima  Davis  died. 

Mar.  15. — Joseph  Cox  Dear  died,  aged  65. 

Mar.  — . — Mrs.  Ewen  died. 

Apl.  11. — Eleanor  Wright  died,  aged  81. 

Aug.  17.— F.  Healey  died,  aged  69. 

Oct.  — .— R.  Dempster  died. 

1864. 

Sept.  10.— Anne  Marian,  wife  of  J.  T.  Wigin 

died,  aged  42. 
1869. 
Feb.  10. — Thos.  Standhedge  died,  aged  51. 

July.— Eli  Butler  died. 

1874. 

Feb.  5  — Thos.  Carrington  died,  aged  70. 
May  3. — Caleb  Lawden  died,  aged  68. 
Aug.  11. — Henrietta  McEvoy  died. 


T    EGATEES 


Children  of  John  Woodhill 

Children  of  James  Woodhill 
Children  of  Grandfather  ... 


the     Estate    of     our    Grandfather,     JOHN     WOODHILL.     which     was 

managed   by   JOSIAH    COX    WOODHILL    for    many   years,   viz.,  from  1829  to  1875, 

most  faithfully  and  honourably,  with  the  following  result  : — 

& 

John  Parkes  Woodhill 75 

Matthew  H.  Woodhill    75 

Arthur  Woodhill  ...         ...         ...  75 

Eliza  Woodhill      ..           75 

Fanny  Cartwright           75 

*Jemima  Davies      ...         ...         ...  75 

f    Arabella  Evill       225 

UAlfred  M.  Woodhill        225 

("fSarah  Croswell 450  Y 

I   Josiah  Cox  Woodhill      ...         ...  450 


.-'    *  Mother  of  Fanny  Davies,  the  pianist 

X  fMother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Evill,  Brondcsbury  Villas.  Kilburn 
JTIie  above  amount  received  by  me  at  Cootamundra,  in  1875. 
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The  Woodhill 


"5^ 


1^^ 


ALFRED  MEREDITH    ... 
JANE   KIDD 

Issue— 
ALFRED   ROBERT 

ROSA  FANNY 

GEORGE  EDWARD 

ERNEST  HENRY 

ARTHUR  ALEXANDER 

P'^REDERICK  WILLIAM 

CHARLES  RICHINGS 


Born 

June  2iid, 
1835 

December  17th, 

1836 


Julv  28th, 
1860 


May  1st, 
18G2 


September  18th, 

1864 


June  15th, 

1867 


November  20t]i 

1869 


November  13lh, 
1871 


November  12th, 
1873 


Where 

Birmingham, 

England. 

Launceston, 

Tasmania. 


St.  John-slreet, 

Launceston. 


Bourke-street, 

Launceston. 


Bourke-street, 

Launceston. 


St.  Andrew's-street, 

Bahnain. 


89  Stanley-street, 

WooUoomooloo. 


268  Liverpool-street, 

Darlinghurst. 


Victoria-street. 

Dariinghurst. 


FRANK   LESLIE 


ELSIE  ELEANOR 


June  20th, 

1876 


February  17th 

1878 
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Parker-street, 

Cootamundra. 


Syden  ham-road, 

Marrickville. 


Family   Record. 

"77  ~-^\T=-  "^ 


Married 

April  22nd, 

1859 


Where. 

Lauiiccston. 

Tasmania 


To  Whom. 
JANE  KIDD 


Died 


July  13th, 

1893 


Clirist  Cliurch, 

Laiinceston 


m""^']  Pepper 
Mary   )       ' ' 


February  7th.  |     Clarendon  House, 


1884 


March  Cth, 
1890 


1895 


October  7th. 

189^ 


September  13th, 
189'.) 


January  2nd, 

1901 


Thornton  Hall, 

Penrith 


February  28th,         !     St.  Phillip's  Church, 


Sydney 


Frank      "^ 


Burwood  Holroydj 

Lilian 


Booth 


Jane    )' 
Eva  Dunstan 


Smith  I 


St.  Phillip's  Church,  !        Blanche)  r>  •  r  ,  i 

Sydney     !        PHce      ]  Cnsfoul 


Presbyterian  Church,         i        Margaret  Morison 

Nowi- 


M.  J.  Alolony 


'  Not  dead,  but 
gone  before  !" 
February.  1873. 
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Alfred  Robert  Woodhill. 


! 

Born 

Where 

ALFRED  ROBERT 

July  28th.  1S60 

St.  John-street, 

u;^f]^^epm       ... 

May  7th,  1SG6 

Launceston 

Richmond 

Victoria 

Married  July   13th,  1893, 

at  Christ  Church,  Launceston 

Jssue  : 

JUDITH  GERTRUDE 

March  9th,  1891 

...  "  Trentham,"  Wiiidsor-st., 
Richmond,  N.S.VY. 

GEOFFREY  GUY 


November  9th,  1895 


"Trentham,"  Windsor-st., 
Richmond,  N.S.VY. 


ANTHONY  REEVE 


February  21st,  1900 


Richmond  H(;use, 

Nowra,  N.S.W. 
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Rosa  Fanny  (Booth). 


ROSA  FANNY 
FRANK 


HOLROYD 


BOOTH 


Married  a<  Clarendon  House, 

Burwood 

February  7th,  1884 

Issue : 
y      GORDON  HOLROYD 

AMY  HOLROYD 


ARTHUR  HOLROYD 


Born 
May  1st,  1862 

April  8th,  1860 


January  17th,  1885 


October  26th.  1886 


December  14th,  1888 


Where 

Bourke-street, 

Launceston 

Prahran,  Victoria 


The  Averne. 

Bahnain 


"Glen  Iris,"  Darling-street, 
Balmain 


'•Glen  Iris,"  Nicholson-street, 
Balmain 
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George  Edward  Woodhill. 


GEORGE  EDWARD 

jTn'e''}  SMITH 

Married  at  Thornton  Hall, 
Penrith,  March  6th,  1890. 

Issue : 
GEORGE  STANLEY 

IRIS  LILIAN 

BERTIE  MEREDITH 

NORMAN  SMITH 

THELMA  LILA 

MARIE  PHYLLIS 


Born 
September  18th,  186i 

October  15th,  1868 


January  18th,  1891 
January  22nd,  1893 

September  30th,  1894 
May  13th,  1897 

February  13th,  1900 
October  14th,  1901 


Where 

Bourke-street, 

Launceston 


March-street, 

Richmond 

Windsor-street, 

Richmond 

Richmond  House, 

Richmond 

Windsor-street, 

Richmond 

Windsor-street, 

Richmond 

Windsor-street, 

Richmond 


18 


19 


Ernest  Henry  Woodhill. 


ERNEST  HENRY 

EVA  (DUNSTAN) 

Marriedvii  St.  Phillip's'  Sydney. 
February  28th,  1895. 

Issue  : 
DORIS  CONSTANCE 

VICTOR  RICHMOND 


Born 

June  loth,  1867 
August  6th,  1866 


January  6th,  1896 


June  22nd.  1897 
{Jubilee  Day) 


Where 

St,  Andrew's-street, 

Balmain 


Osborne-street, 

Novvra 

"Trentham," 

Richmond 


20 


21 


Arthur  Alexander  Woodhill. 


ARTHUR  ALEXANDER 

BLANCHE  (CRISFORD) 

Married  October  7th,  1895, 
St.  Phillip's  Church,  Sydney. 

Issue : 
RONALD  CRISFORD 


FREDERICK  ARTHUR 
FREIDA  CRISFORD 
ARTHUR  CRISFORD 


Born 

November  20th,  1869 
March  1st,  1869 


July  4th.  1896 

(       December  28th,  1897 

-      Died  November  26th  1898 

I  "  Safe  ill  the  arms  of  Jesus  .'" 

June  23rd,  1900 


March  20th,  1904 


Where 

89  Stanley-street, 

Woolloomooloo 


Plunket-street,  Nowra 
Berry-street,  Nowra 


Clifton  Cottage, 

Wheeney  Creek 

"  Sunnybrae,"  Nowra 
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Charles  Richings  Woodhill 


Bom 

Where 

CHARLES  RICHINGS   .. 

MARGARET 

(MORISON) 

Married  September  13th,  1899, 
at  Presbyterian  Church,  Nowra 

November  12th,  1873 
April  9,  1878 

Victoria-street, 

Darlinghurst 

Issue  : 

MOLLY  RICHINGS 

August  16th,  1900 

Osborne-street,  Nowra 

JANE  ESTELLE 
JOHN  ALFRED 


February  5th,  1903 
June  23rd,  1904 


Berry-street,  Nowra 
"Culdee,"    Nowra 


24 


25 


Frank  Leslie  Woodhill. 


FRANK  LESLIE 


Bom 

June  20th,  1876 


Where 

Parker-street, 

Cootamundra.  N.S.W. 


2Q 


27 


Elsie  Eleanor  (Molony). 


ELSIE  ELEANOR 

...       M.  JOSEPH  (MOLONY). 
il/arrJerf  January  4th,  1901. 

^  Issue  : 

)<.      MAXWELL  EVILL 


Born 

February  17th,  1878 

April  22nd,  1873 
September  19th,  1901 


Where 

Sydenham-road. 

Marrickville 


Manly 


28 


29 


Cypical  j^usfralian  Career. 


The  writer  of  the  following  memoirs, 

aLFRED    MEREDITH     W0ODHILL, 

was  born  on  the  2nd  June,  1835, 
in  Victoria  Street,    Birmingham,    England, 


Early    Days. 

My  earliest  recollections  go  back  to  the  time   when  my  father  occupied  a  shop 

in    Bull-street,    as    a    retail    jeweller,    opposite    to    one    of    the    oldest 

^"45-      coaching  hotels  in  Birmingham,    the  busy  scenes  around  which  were 

a  constant  source  of  interest,  and  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  are  a 

pleasant  memory. 

My  grandfather  was  a  manufacturing  jeweller,  and  my  father  and  uncle 
JOSIAH  Cox  WOODHILL  travelled  in  the  interests  of  his  business  in  the 
British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  doing  one  of  the  largest  whole- 
sale goldsmith  and  jewellery  businesses  in  Birmingham. 

In  looking  back  over  the  last  70  years,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1835,  the  year  of  my  birth,  JOHN  Batman  arrived  at  Port  Phillip  from 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  and  obtained  from  the  aborigines  tracts  of  land  covering 
an  area  of  600,000  acres.  In  the  same  year  a  second  party  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  P.  Faulkner  formed  a  settlement  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
city  of  Melbourne,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  the  greatest  marvel  of 
modern    times.     But  to  revert  to  my  story. 

In  consequence  of  the  long-continued  and  severe  illness  of  father,  and  the 
advice  of  doctors  to  take  the  hot  mineral  water  baths  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  it  was  decided  to  open  a  branch  shop  there,  which 
was  done  in  1845.  At  that  time  Clifton  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering-places  in  the  south  of  England.  Here,  the  freedom  of  Durham  Downs, 
with  cricket  and  other  sports,  donkey-riding,  nutting  in  Leigh  "Woods  and  Cook's 
Foljy,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Avon  ;  trips  to  Blaze  Castle,  Portishead,  and 
other  attractive  spots  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  filled  me  with  that 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  that  burning  thirst  for  personal  liberty  and 
freedom  of  action  which  ever  afterwards  characterised  my  every  movement ; 
but  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  was  at  the  wharves,  among  the  West  Indian 
sugar  ships,  listening  to  the  stirring  yarns  of  the  salts,  and  often  securing 
trips  down  the  river  with  holiday-keeping  crews. 
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Tit  Sea. 

All  these    things  created  a  passion  for  a  seafaring  life,  that  neither  the  love 

of  mother  or  entreaties  of  friends  can  ever  allay,  and  in  this  year,  at 

1848.     -^^    years   of    age,    I    was    apprenticed    to    the    owners   of    the  ()arque 

~~"^~     "Culdee,"    bound    first   to   Glasgow,  and  then  chartered  for  Colombo, 

Ceylon  and  Puio-Penang,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

Glasgow. 

The  wild  and  stormy  passage  from  Bristol  to  Glasgow,  with  its  accompanying 
sea-sickness,  was  rendered  doubly  disagreeable  by  a  painful  accident,  which 
occurred  a  day  or  two  before  starting.  In  climbing  a  tree  in  Leigh  Woods,  a  rotten 
bough  broke,  causing  a  fall  of  many  feet,  which,  bruising  my  right  arm  rendered 
me  quite  unable  to  move  without  great  pain  ;  however,  thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  Captain  LOGAN,  this  soon  got  well.  On  i-eaching  Glasgow  we  found  a  home 
in  about  the  fifth  flat  of  what  appeared  a  great  wilderness  of  a  house  which  I 
thought  must  be  a  part  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  so  great  was  its  height.  Here 
with,  porridge,  pudding,  peace  and  pikelets,  served  by  a  homely,  thoughtful 
landlady,  the  time  passed  pleasantly  till  the  good  barque  "Culdee"  (named 
after  an  ancient  order  of  ecclesiastics)  was  ready  for  her  long  voyage. 

The  life  of  an  apprentice  on  small  merchantmen  in  the  '40's  was  not  so 
endurable  as  in  the  '90's,  for  since  then  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  British  seamen  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  though  the  lot  is  still  a  hard 
one,  the  privations  and  discomforts  have  been  greatly  reduced,  ships  are  better 
provisioned,  and  more  consideration  is  given  to  the  hands  on  board.  Perhaps 
nothing  better  could  have  been  done  in  my  case,  or  in  that  of  any  youth 
enamoured  of  the  sea,  than  to  put  him  on  a  small  trading  vessel,  chartered  for 
a  long  voyage;  badly  provision  her,  add  a  dose  of  cruelty  from  a  worthless 
mate,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  prove  the  best  cure  for  an  inordinate 
love  of  seacraft.  A  liberal  but  carelessly  supplied  outfit  found  me  with  boots 
unwearable  after  two  months,  for  the  feet,  now  bare,  had  broadened,  and  would 
not  now  enter  their  inviting  covers. 

i>ii  ;  7  I  f  I'/    'lot 

Rt  Capetown. 

The  long  voyage  through  the  cold  of  southern  latitudes,  and  the  burning 
heat  of  the  Indian  Ocean  was  an  experience  not  to  be  forgotten.  Our  first  call 
was  at   Rio   de  Janeiro,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  17  miles  long 


by  about  12  miles  wide,  containing  numerous  islands,  the  largest  being  Governor 
Island,  6  miles  long.  The  sailors  were  not  allowed  on  shore.  The  little  island  of 
Tristan  da  Cunha  was  our  second  anchoring  gi'ound,  where  a  necessary  supply 
of  water  was  obtained.  After  a  tempestuous  and  never  to  be  forgotten  week  how 
gladly  we  entered  the  harbour  of  Capetown,  where  we  lay  so  peacefully  under  the 
shadow  of  Table  Mount.  It  was  indeed  a  delightful  haven  of  rest  after  the  rough 
weather  experienced.  A  depleted  larder  was  soon  made  good  by  a  splendid  fishing 
ground,  and  lobsters  were  never  absent  from  any  meal. 

Then  began  a  long  and  wretched  sail  up  the  Indian  Ocean.  After  five  month's 
at  sea  the  limited  supply  of  stores  failed  ;  what  biscuits  there  v/ere  had  been 
i  destroyed  by  weevils,  which  we  had  to  kill  by  beat  or  drown  in  our  coffee  before 
;  we  could  look  at  the  balance  of  the  original  article.  In  addition  to  this  calamity 
the  water  again  failed,  in  the  tropics  where  most  required  ;  added  to  this  sickness, 
scurvy  and  boils,  made  the  forecastle  a  veritable  hospital,  and  right  glad  were  we 
when  at  last  the  weary  outward  voyage  was  ended,  and  the  enchanting  hills  and 
valleys,  vines  and  palm  trees,  of  the  brightest  of  nature's  gems,  appeared  in  sight. 


eeylon.  1135574 


How  quaint  its  swarthy  sons  seemed  when  first  gazed  upon  bj'  an  English 
boy.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  imagine  as  must  have  been  the  first  appearance 
to  South  Sea  Islanders  of  the  renowned  Captain  Cook  and  his  weather-beaten 
crew. 

The  "Culdee"  lay  in  the  roadstead  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  it 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  apprentices  to  row  the  captain  or  officers  to  the 
beach,  This  was  no  pleasant  task  in  rough  and  windy  weather  under  a  blazing 
tropical  sun,  and  with  the  discomfort  of  lying  on  an  open  beach  all  day,  or  perhaps 
far  into  the  night  waiting  for  the  returning  and  often  dissipated  officers.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  the  fascinations  of  our  new  surroundings  more  than 
compensated  for  this  little  roughness,  and  our  treat  came  at  last — a  day  ashore  ! 

The  cinnamon  gardens  and  Buddhist  temples,  the  bazaars  with  Indian  curios 
and  jewellery,  the  markets  and  the  plantations — in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  new, 
grotesque  and  beautiful  made  the  time  of  our  stay  all  too  short,  but  left  a  pleasant 
memory  of  this  lovely  isle  which  years  have  not  effaced.  How  delightful  it  used 
to  be  after  the  labours  of  the  day  to  stretch  at  ease  along  the  deck  to  wait  for  the 
welcome  land  breeze.     How  did  it  come  ?     Laden  with  all  the  aromatic  perfumes 
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from  the  richest  tropical  vegetation  to  be  found  in  all  the  Indies.     What  a  live 
meaning  was  given  to  the  well-known  words  of  Bishop  Heber  : — 

"  What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle  !" 

In  the  "^O's  coloured  glass-headed  pins  had  been  very  fashionable  in  Great 
Britain.  They  formed  a  part  of  father's  stock,  but  at  th6  time  of  my  sailing  had 
gone  quite  out  of  use.  Mother  put  two  or  three  gross  at  the  bottom  of  my  sea- 
chest,  telling  me  the  natives  would  buy  them  eagerly.  How  fondly  I  cherished 
them,  and  how  often  on  the  voyage  my  chest  was  opened  to  see  that  they  were  all 
right  it  is  needless  to  say,  and  what  a  source  of  wealth  they  proved  to  be  the  poor 
sailor-boy  verj'  soon  discovered.  Their  ownership  made  me  the  most  popular  boy 
on  board,  for  as  the  bum-boats  came  along  the  exchange  of  pins  for  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas,  native  fruits,  cigars  and  curios  went  on  rapidlj'.  and  I  was  able  to  bestow 
favours  all  round,  and  all  went  "merry  as  a  marriage-bell  ;"  but,  as  in  all  earthly 
undertakings  and  voyages  through  life  the  tide  turned,  and  as  the  days  rolled  on 
an  increasing  value  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  renuiining  stock  of  pins.  The 
Indian  dealers  found  them  out  and  brought  their  attractive  filagree  work  and  their 
samples  of  pi-ecious  stones^pearls,  rubies,  amethysts,  opals,  garnets,  and  number- 
less curios  to  barter  with  me  for  the  possession  of  my  treasures  that  had  yielded  so 
much  pleasure.  Alas  !  alas  !  for  the  unlucky  day  when  I  exchanged  my  homely 
pins  for  the  lovely  coloured  and  bright  stones,  which  I  foolishly  imagined 
would  be  such  handsome  settings  for  brooches,  rings,  lockets  and  ornaments  of 
all  kinds,  and  be  so  attractive  and  novel  an  addition  to  our  jewellery  shops  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Clifton.  The  bubble  burst  on  my  return,  the  whole  being  described 
as  "  Brummagem  paste,  and  valueless,"  thus  closing  my  first  commercial  transac- 
tion with  Loss  written  in   bold  characters  over  my  foolish  dream. 

Let  us  for  a  little  look  just  4.3  years  ahead,  and  see,  as  it  were,  a  kaleidoscopic 
change.  A  visit  is  once  more  made  to  this  enchanting  isle,  not  as  a  slavej^  appren- 
tice, at  the  beck,  call  and  cuffing  of  all,  receiving  more  blows  and  abuse  than  half- 
pence, but  as  a  saloon  passenger  in  the  Orient  liner  "Ormuz."  This  not  the  only 
sign  of  progress. 

Colombo  shipping  no  longer  lies  in  an  open  roadstead,  but  in  a  fine  harbour 
formed  by  a  long  and  substantial  breakwater,  inside  which  numberless  solid  old 
English  merchantmen  can  anchor,  and  through  which  the  great  ocean  liners, 
unknown  in  the  '40's.  can  find  a  safe  mooring-wharf  where  formerly  stretched  a 
long,  low  sandy  beach,  washed  by  the  surfs  that  rolled  in  with  tremendous  force 
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from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Instead  of  a  few  travellers,  explorers  and  missionaries 
who  then  trod  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  and  planters 
whose  coffee  areas  were  the  wonder  of  the  world,  thousands  of  tourists  now  visit 
it  every  year.  The  coffee  plantations,  formerly  the  most  important  product  of  Ceylon 
are  now  vast  tea  gardens.  The  iron  horse  has  supplanted  the  bullock  dray, 
jinrikisbas  and  electric  trams  monopolise  the  city  traffic,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  modern  civilization  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Eastern 
birth.  Our  time  is  up  ;  we  must  return  from  this  digression  to  our  narrative  once 
more. 

The  good  barque  "Culdee"  is  now  discharged,  i.e.  the  Colombo  cargo,  which 
work  was  principally  performed  by  Cingalese,  but  the  hooking-on  of  baskets  of 
cool  in  the  hold  below  was  still  the  work  of  the  boys,  some  shoeless  like  myself, 
the  condition  of  our  feet,  cut  about  by  the  black  diamonds  being  simply  indescrib- 
able. The  mid-day  heat  was  too  great  for  even  hard}'  British  seamen  to  work  in  ; 
the  very  pitch  in  her  seams  was  melted. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Right  glad  were  we  to  get  to  sea  once  more.  Our  destination 
1849*  was  Pulo  Penang,  the  chief  port  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  pkice,  with  a  mixed 
population,  but  almond-eyed  sallow-complexioned  Chinamen  predumitiating.  The 
facilities  for  getting  ashore  were  much  greater  than  at  Ceylon,  as  we  lay  quite 
close  to  the  beach,  where  in  consequence  there  was  much  dissipation  among  the 
sailors,  and  more  discomfort  for  the  boys.  The  conclusion  drawn  was,  Bishop 
Heber  was  right  when  he  added  : — 

'•  That  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile." 


Home  I  Sweet  Home  ! 

The  homeward  voyage  to  the  tempest-tossed  and  homesick  sailor  is  always  full 
of  hope  and  joyful  anticipations,  and  in  due  course,  after  an  eighteen  months*  trip, 
the  heavily-laden  and  weatherbeaten  barque  finds  a  safe  resting  place  in  London 
Docks.  "Soft  Tommy"  once  more  gladdened  the  hungry  seamen  after  a  fare  of 
salt  horse,  bad  biscuits  and  coffee.  I  soon  found,  in  the  kind  and  tender  attentions 
of  dear  Aunt  Croswell,  Gerard  Street,  Islington,  a  panacea  for  all  my  woes. 
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Thoroughly  sickened  of  the  sea,  through  the  influence  and  doubtless  the  money 
of  Uncle  CroSWELL  the  indentures  were  cancelled,  and,  oh!  how  joyfully  I  once 
more  entered  the  dear  old  home  in  Clifton,  to  receive  that  etnbrace  that  only  a  fond 
and  loving  mother  can  give. 

The  brightest  of  life's  pictures  have  sometimes  shadows  in  the  back- 
18=50.      ground.     While  in   the  Indian   Ocean,  I   dreamt  for  three  consecutive 

nights  that  my  father  was  dead,  and  surely  it  happened  just  at  thattime^ 
Father  died  after  seventeen  years  of  acute  suffering,  at  the  age  of  51.  What  spirit 
brought  the  news  to  me  ?  Have  we  indeed  all  round  us  ministering  angels,  who 
converse  with  us  when  the  invisible  is  disturbed  by  another  soul  ?  What  a 
mystery  I  Or  does  the  released  spirit  seek  the  wanderer  and  tell  him  through  a 
spiritual  environment  that  he  now  begins  to  live.  "The  wide,  the  unbounded 
prospect  lies  before  me  ;  but  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it." 

Errand  Boy,  Birmingham. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Uncle  RICHARD  HiLL,  an  American  merchant 
in  St.  Ann  Street,  Birmingham,  I  was  taken  into  his  warehouse  as  errand  boy,  so 
that  I  soon  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  every  manufactory  in  the  ironmongery 
trade.  At  that  time  a  large  and  important  business  with  America  was  done  from 
this  great  centre.  Earlj"  economies  were  forced  upon  me,  as  my  allowance  was 
only  10s.  a  week  to  provide  myself  with  board,  residence  and  clothing.  Mother's 
business  at  Clifton  having  fallen  off  since  father's  death,  she  was  quite  unable  to 
supplement  my  income  ;  however,  friends  were  very  kind,  and  every  Sunday 
sumptuous  meals  awaited  me,  and  many  a  Monday  morning  breakfast. 

In  Birmingham. 

During  this  stay  in  Birmingham  Uncle  JOSIAH  Cox  WOODHILL,  the  grand- 
father of  Constance  Naden,  was  very  anxious  for  me  to  get  on,  and  supplied  me 
with  good  and  useful  literature,  which,  however,  was  beyond  my  capacity  to  under- 
stand, in  consequence  of  my  neglected  education  ;  l)ut  I  struggled  through  such 
books  as  "The  History  of  Charles  the  Pifth,"  ,' The  History  of  the  Reformation." 
Gibbon's  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  similar  works,  from  which  I 
came  out  with,  I  fear,  little  reward.  The  want  of  careful  guidance  and  direction 
has  since  tben  been  quite  apparent. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  my  dear  brother  JameS  died,  at  the  age  of  22,  in 
the  Adelaide  Hospital.     The  following  information   was  extracted  from   a  letter 
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from  H.  Briggs,  resident  dispenser  of  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  dated  January  16th, 
1851,  and  from  a  letter  from  William  Carey  Allex,  dated  Kensington,  South 
Australia,  January,  1851  : — 

"James  Woodhill  (son  of  James  Woodhill)  arrived  at  South  Australia  in 
August,  1819.  For  some  time  after  he  was  employed  to  dig  a  garden  at  20s.  a  week. 
After  the  sheep  shearing  season  was  over  he  was  employed  as  a  wool-sorter,  in  the 
bush.  About  January.  1850,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  sodawater  factory.  February 
1st,  1850,  he  accepted  a  situation  in  Adelaide  Hospital,  in  which  he  remained  till 
February  21th,  when  he  was  seized  with  low  continued  fever  and  died  March  16th, 
1850.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Matthew's,  Kensington,  South 
Australia." 

An  important,  stimulating  and  mighty  influence  on  my  future  career  was 
made  at  this  time  by  that  wonderfully  sympathetic  and  eloquent  preacher,  JOHN 
(  Angel  James,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  and  power,  and  who 
filled  Carr's  Lane  Cluipel,  Birmingham,  every  Sunday,  with  crowded  audiences- 
His  name  has  become  a  household  word  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world  by 
the  publication  of  that  soul-stirring  exposition  of  Gospel  truth,  "The  Anxious 
Enquirer." 

It  w;is  my  privilege,  every  Sunday  evening,  to  attend  his  ministrations  in 
company  with  the  young  PiGGOTTS.  sons  of  the  ironfounder,  JOSEPH  PIGGOTT, 
Springhill,  old  and  tried  friends  of  the  family.  The  words  of  JOHN  ANGEL  JAMES 
seem  to  ring  in  my  ears  to-day,  and  the  fascination  of  his  manner  can  never  be 
forgotten.  He  preached  a  course  of  sermons  to  young  men  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
every  month.  Afterwards  they  were  published,  and  entitled,  "The  Young  Man's 
Guide  through  Life  to  Immortality.  Many  men  proclaimed  themselves  on  the 
Lord's  side  from  that  time  forth  for  evermore. 

The   most   remarkable  year  of   the  nineteenth   century,  distinguished 
185^-      by  two   important   events  :— First,  the  Great  Exhibition  ;  second,  the 
Discover^'  of  Gold  in  Australia. 

Ht  the  Great  Exhibition. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  were 
represented  in  one  vast  gathering.  Science,  Art  and  Manufacture  vieing  with  each 
other  in  producing  monuments  of  their  power  and  skill.  Crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
Princes  from  the  Indies,  Chiefs  from  the  tribes  of  semi-barbarous  peoples  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  of  America,  the  Islands  of  Oceania,  the  tea  gardens  of  China 
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and  rne  plantations  of  Japan,  poured  their  pricless  jewels  into  the  vast  spaces 
allotted  to  them  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  exhibited  great  trophies  of  the  sources  of 
their  national  wealth — precious  stones  from  India  ;  wool  from  Australia  ;  tea  from 
China  ;  gold  from  California  ;  malachite  furniture  from  Germany  ;  a  model  of 
Liverpool  ;  pictures  from  the  Art  galleries  of  the  world  ;  furs  from  the  plains  of 
Manitoba  and  the  far  West  and  North  ;  in  fact,  manufactures  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  were  represented. 

Through  tlie  kindness  of  Uncle  HiLL  a  fortnight  was  given  me  to  visit  this 
veritable  fairy  land,  and  Aunt  Croswell  again  entertained  me. 

Who  can  describe  the  effects  of  such  a  sight  on  the  imagination  of  the  young  ? 
Visions  of  distant  lands  filled  the  mind.  The  sturdy  yoeman.  the  hardworked  city 
toiler,  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  were  there,  dreaming  of  fair  skies,  fertile  lands, 
gold-speckled  gullies,  and  all  sharing  in  that  one  mighty  impulse  and  burning 
desire  to  share  in  the  exploits,  adventures,  privations  and  successes  of  gold 
exploring  emigrants,  and  so,  a  great  exodus  set  in  for  the  New  Eldorado 
Australia  ! 

The  infatuation  was  irresistible  ;  aud  who  could  blame  any  for  struggling  to 
exchange  poverty  for  wealth,  misery  for  happiness,  slavery  for  freedom,  despair  for 
hope.  The  newspapers  teemed  with  advertisements  ;  every  availaMe  ship  was 
chartered  ;  every  facility  was  given  to  those  wishing  to  emigrate,  for  was  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  pioneers  of  a  great  nation  were  going  forth  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  new  empires.  The  tide  of  feeling  captured  me,  together  with  a 
wish  to  redeem  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house  of  WOODHILL. 


Second  Voyage. 

The  little  seafaring  knowledge  acquired  on  my  first  voyage  stood  me  in  good 

stead  and  secured  for  me  the  position  of  ordinary  seaman  on  the  barque  "  Yelore," 

bound  to  Melbourne,  on   August  22nd,  in  charge  of  Captain  HiCKS. 

181^2.      (Velore  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  British  India,  88  miles  from  Madras.) 

As  the  vessel  lay  in  the  river,  the  last  farewell  was  made  at  the  boats' 

wharf,  Cumberland  Basin,   Bristol,  and   the  last  gift  made  by  a  sorrow-stricken 

loving,  anxious  Mother  was  the  well-known  hymn,  "Thy  will  be  done!"  written 

in  her  own  hand,  which   ever  after,  through   a  long  and  chequered  career,  was 

cherished,  and  often  gave  a  strength  and  comfort  which  the  world  could  neither 

give  nor  take  away. 
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The  passenger  list  contained  the  names  of  about  250  persons,  among  whom 
was  one  dear  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  PiZEY,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  and  whose  life  I  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  from  a  watery  grave 
in  the  baths  at  Clifton.  The  discomforts  and  miseries  of  the  voyage  it  would  take 
too  long  to  narrate.  The  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  seamen  on  a  small 
emigrant  ship  were  of  a  most  disagreeable  kind,  and  coming  through  the  tropics 
were  also  very  laborious. 

The  ship  was  badly  provisioned,  a  common  fault  in  those  non-inspection  days. 
The  supply  of  water  was  stored  in  casks,  stowed  under  the  lower  deck  and  on  the 
top  of  the  cargo,  the  bilge  of  the  casks  being  within  18  inches  of  the  deck  above. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  seamen  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  casks  and  pass 
it  along  in  buckets  to  the  hatches.  This  had  to  be  done  in  a  reclining  position, 
taking  a  whole  watch  of  four  hours  to  supply  so  many  people.  The  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  were  killing ;  but  the  most  trying  circumstances  and  longest  voyages 
come  to  an  end,  and  after  a  passage  of  154  days  we  entered  Port  Phillip  Heads,  on 
January  28th,  1853. 

Port  Phillip. 

The  exciting  scenes  on  landing  our  motley  crowd  baffle  description.  Friend- 
ships formed  on  board  were  ruthlessly  broken  by  the  first  stampede,  some  to  join 
old  acquaintances  awaiting  their  arrival  ;  others  all  anxiety  to  secure  news  of  the 
latest  gold  rush,  and  to  get  particulars  of  the  routes  to  take.  The  ship  was  soon 
cleared  ;  one  of  the  last  to  go  was  my  good  friend  PiZEY,  who  had  been  a  friend 
indeed  on  board.  His  object  in  coming  to  Australia  was  a  double  one,  first  to 
obtain  a  position  in  the  new  world,  and  second  to  capture  that  health  which  the 
severity  of  seasons  in  his  native  land  denied  him.  Poor  fellow  !  A  short  time 
only,  with  its  trials  and  vicissitudes,  sufficed  to  develope  that  disease  for  which  so 
many  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  remedy  in  sunny  New  South  Wales.  Far  from 
all  he  loved  so  well,  amid  strange  scenes  and  surrounded  by  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land,  he  laid  down  the  weapons  of  his  earthly  warfare  and  went  to  receive  that 
crown  which  his  simple  faith,  loving  spirit  and  self-sacrificing  life  had  so  well  won. 

Port  Phillip,  on  our  arrival,  was  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  classes,  most  of 
which  were  lying  helplessly  at  anchor  ;  no  cargo  and  no  crews,  the  latter  having 
deserted  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  fairer  fields  and  pastures  new.  The  "Velore" 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the  whole  crew  left  the  ship  before  she  had 
been  in  port  three  weeks  ;  the  first  and  second  mates,  quartermaster,  cook,  steward 


and  apprentices  stood  by  the  ship.  The  desertions  were  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  enormous  finds  of  gold  in  the  new  El  Dorado  so  inflamed  the  i)assions  of  men 
for  the  precious  metal,  that  ties  of  home,  bonds  to  return,  loss  of  wages  due,  were, 
with  every  other  consideration,  powerless  to  stay  the  wild  ruslies  to  Bendigo, 
Ballarat,  and  other  mining  centres.  Was  it  surprising  that  I  became  infected  ? 
But  handicapped  by  youth,  crippled  by  inexperience  and  want  of  means,  the  venture 
seemed  hopeless,  and  many  a  battle  was  fought  with  my  better  self  to  remain  in 
the  path  of  duty  and  honourably  keep  my  engagements  ;  but  all  failed,  as  other  and 
weightier  considerations  turned  the  scale, 

R  Runaway  Sailor  Boy. 

The  vessel  was  at  last  chartered  for  Chincha  Islands,  off  the  South  American 
coast,  to  take  in  guano.  The  dreadful  character  of  this  trade  was  well  known  ;  add 
to  which  the  mate  was  a  brute,  and  every  lad  was  afraid  of  him,  especially  as  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  passengers  was  gone.  The  fear  of  imprisonment  in  the 
hulk  "Success,"  which  lay  near  the  "  Velore,"  and  was  a  constant  menace  to  those 
on  board  no  longer  alarmed  me,  and  the  fatal  choice  was  made  ;  '•  Never  venture, 
never  have,"  ruling  the  day. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  a  scheme  ^had  to  be;  formulated.  First  I  must 
dispose  of  my  sea-chest  and  outfit  ;  these  were  divided  among  the  boys  left.  Some 
books  of  poems,  valued  as  favourites  of  my  dear  father,  I  was  loath  to  give  away  ; 
,  however,  a  Bristol  boy  promised  faithfully  to  return  them  to  mother.  This,  he 
faithfully  fulfilled,  and  to-day  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  shelves  of  my 
library,  the  only  memento  of  my  life  on  board  the  "Velore." 

Williamstown. 

It  was  customary  for  the  ship's  boats  to  go  to  Williamstown  every  morning  for 
supplies,  the  black  cook  having  charge.  The  apprentices  or  ordinary  seamen  hj  turns 
pulled  the  boat,  and  waited  on  the  beach  for  the  returning  ofBcer  or  cook.  This  fell  to 

my  lot  sometimes.  On  the  morning  of  13th  February,  1853,  my  turn  came. 
1853-      A  quiet  but  regretful  adieu  to  my  comrades  was  made,  and  clad  in  a  double 

suit  of  clothes,  my  whole  worldly  belongings,  together  with  fifteen 
shillings,  collected  among  the  boys.  I  took  my  seat  in  the  boat  as  though  nothing 
unusual  was  about  to  happen.  The  cook  landed  to  make  his  purchases,  and  while 
busily  engaged.  I  quietly  left  the  boat,  wandered  along  the  beach  a  little  way  and 
then  made  a  dash  for  freedom  and  gold  ! 
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My  main  object  was  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  and  avoid  any 
appearance  of  excitement,  which  would  at  once  make  me  a  suspicious  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  constables.  Williamstown,  in  the  '50's  consisted  principally  of 
scattered  cottages.  Among  these  I  picked  my  way,  gradually  reaching  the  outskirts, 
where  straggling  trees  gave  me  a  desirable  shelter.  I  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  as  the  enemy  would  soon  l)e  on  the  track.  At  length,  when  a  sufficient  distance 
had  been  attained,  and  the  houses  were  but  dim  objects  in  the  distance,  I  fled 
with  all  the  young,  strong  life  energy  with  which  God  had  so  mercifully  endowed 
me.  With  two  suits  of  clothes,  under  a  burning  sun  on  the  bare  and  almost  desert 
plain  of  Keilor,  it  was  impossible  to  travel  at  great  speed  for  any  distance,  and  so 
with  many  regrets,  I  left  one  suit  on  the  plain,  for  the  next  poor  wanderer  to  make 
his  own. 

Keilor  Plains. 

Mount  You  Yangs,  about  30  miles  from  the  coast,  I  had  been  told  was  half  way 
between  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  and  to  it  my  eyes  looked  with  feverish  excite- 
ment and  intense  hope  ;  but  how  short-lived  are  many  of  earth's  gladnesses  .?    The 
ship  was  left  behind,  the  town  was  out  of  sight,  the  fear  of  capture  was  over ;  but 
nature  still  had  a  word  to  say.   No  thought  of  breakfast,  no  food  or  water  for  the  jour- 
ney troubled  me  in  those  early  morning  hours  when  the  strain  and  stress  of  departure 
was  on  me.     A  desperate  undertaking  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature  was  before 
me.     Only  those  who  have  traversed  great  plains  and  found  there  accustomed  tanks 
and  waterholes  dry  after  a  journey  of  perhaps  100  miles,  can  understand  what  it  is 
to  travel  under  an  Australian  sun,  in  a  time  of  drought,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
rock,  or  a  drop  of  water  to  slake  a  fiery  thirst, — and  this  in  the  month  of  February. 
,  This  was  my  case.     After  three  hours  of  rapid  walking  or  running,  nature  had  given 
way.     A  rest  was  demanded  ;  but  time  was  short — the  mountain  must  be  reached 
I  ere  nightfall.     Anew  fear  took  possession  of  me  in  my  weakened  condition.   If  the 
\  plain  was  scoured  by  mounted  troopers,  and  I  was  plunged  into  that  awful  hulk, 
'  Success."     The  thought  overvv'helmed  me.     What  disgrace  !     Then  I  struggle  on, 
with  weary  limbs  and  burning  thirst.     Freedom  and  the  mountains  ahead  ;  slavery 
and  brutality  behind. 

"  Hope  on  !  hope  ever  !  though  to-day  be  dark, 

The  sweet  sunburst  may  smile  on  thee  to-morrow ; 
The'  thou  art  lonely,  there's  an  eye  will  mark 
Thy  loneliness,  and  guerdon  all  thy  sorrow." 

Gerald  Massey. 
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The  following  up  of  blind  creeks,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  water,  delayed 
the  onward  progress,  and  the  mountain  still  seemed  far  away.  In  sheer  exhaustion 
{  I  laid  down  upon  the  plain,  under  a  Saharic  sun,  with  a  blast  as  of  a  Lybian  sirocco, 
to  meet  ray  fate.  Visions  of  home  and  an  anxious  mother,  a  homeward-bound  ship 
and  faithful  companions  rise  up  before  me  ;  horror  of  the  deed  done  and  desires  to 
retrace  my  steps  present  themselves — anything  rather  than  die  alone  in  the  desert. 

"  Traverse  the  desert,  and  then  you  can  tell 
What  treasures  exist  in  the  cool,  deep  well . 
Sink  in  despair  on  the  red,  parched  earth, 
And  then  you  may  reckon  what  water  is  worth. 
The  gnawing  of  hunger's  worm  is  past, 
But  fiery  thirst  lives  on  to  the  last. 
The  hot  blood  stands  in  each  gloomy  eye, 
And  '  Water,  oh  !  God  !'  is  the  only  cry. 
Let  heaven  this  one  rich  gift  withhold. 
How  soon  we  find  it  is  better  than  gold  !" 

E.  Cook. 

Again  fond  hope  with  its  marvellous  inspiration  came,  as  it  often  does,  in  the 
supremest  moments  of  men's  greatest  peril.  Another  effort  is  made  ;  wistful  gazes 
stretch  across  the  plain,  when,  lo  !  what  singular  phenomenon  is  this  ?  "Water,  in 
the  distance  ? — it  cannot  be  !  Anon  buildings,  churches,  ships  appear,  inverted. 
Why,  it  must  be  a  mirage.  The  delusion  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  came,  and 
wearily  I  travelled  on,  wondering  if  the  mountain  of  refuge  would  be  reached  by 
nightfall.  As  the  western  sun  was  fast  approaching  the  horizon,  there  appeared 
across  the  plain  a  peculiar  dark  line,  apparently  moving.  What  could  this  unnatural 
phenomenon  be  ?  Ere  long,  the  mystery  was  solved.  Oh,  joyful  sight ! — a  pledge 
of  safety  !     A  flock  of  sheep  !  !     Where  sheep,  there  a  shepherd. 

A  horseman  soon  appeared,  with  the  well-known  water-bag  and  leather  saddle. 
1  His  first  salutation  was,  "  Holloa  !  youngster  ;  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  "  Trying 
to  get  to  Geelong,  sir,"  I  said.  My  sailor  garb  gave  him  the  cue.  "Oh,  I  suppose 
you've  bolted  from  your  ship." 

Hospitality. 

My  story  was  soon  told.  The  longed  for  water  was  supplied, — none  ever, 
before  or  since  seeming  so  precious,  and  a  chunk  of  damper  fresh  from  a  camp  fire 
gave  me  all  that  nature  wanted  to  fit  me  for  continued  exertion.  Pointing  to  the 
You  Yang  mountains,  in  the  distance  he  said,  that  following  that  guide,  I  should 
strike  a  creek  five  miles  ahead,  which  if  I  followed  up  would  bring  me  to  a  hut, 
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and  that  he   was  sure  the  old  woman  living  there  would  give  me  what  I  wanted 
when  she  knew  all  about  me,  and  to  mention  his  name. 

New  life,  joy  and  hope.  Strange  contrasts,  dark  morning  though  under  cloud- 
less skies  exchanged  now  for  bright  and  glowing  eventide,  all  nature  seeming  to 
respond  to  the  revived  spirit  of  the  inner  life.  An  Australian  hut,  framed  with 
wattle  sapling  and  covered  with  bark,  seemed  under  the  new  inspiration  to  be  soon 
reached.  How  rude,  primitive  and  rough  it  looked  ;  but  within,  how  clean  its 
sanded  floor  and  whitewashed  timbers  ;  and  what  a  cheerful  welcome  greeted  the 
weary  wanderer,  as  the  scenes  of  the  day  rehearsed. 

The  kindly  woi'ds  and  pleasant  smiles  of  an  Australian  bushman's  wife  are  the 
delightful  memories  of  a  lifetime,  and  many  subsequent  acts  of  a  similar  char- 
acter have  only  confirmed  the  view,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  more  generous 
hospitality  extended  to  strangers  than  in  an  Australian  settler's  home.  A  billy  of 
fragrant  tea,  sweet  fresh  damper,  and  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  sent 
me  on  nij  way  with  a  light  heart  and  buoyant  spirits.  I  was  told  that  a  few  miles 
further  on  was  a  wayside  inn  which  constituted  the  half-way  house  between  Mel- 
bourne and  Geelong.  Here  a  mail-cart  called  every  night  about  ten  o'clock,  which 
could  carry  three  passengers.  With  these  last  instructions,  and  with  many  expres- 
sions of  true  gratitude,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  genial  hostess,  full  of  resolutions  to  do 
likewise  if  ever  it  became  my  lot  to  be  a  pioneer  in  this  strange  land. 

While  plodding  on  my  way  to  freedom  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  my 
altered  outlook  and  the  different  life  I  had  left  behind  me,  and  thanked  Almighty 
God  that  the  coarse,  rough,  brutal  treatment  of  shipboard  was  so  far  in  the  rear. 
The  very  liberty,  freedom  and  possibilities  of  an  Australian  career  seemed  to  live 
in  the  air  breathed. 

Geelong. 

r  The  inn  was  reached  in  good  time,  but  only  after  much  bargaining  would  the 
'  driver  take  from  me  fifteen  shillings,  which  represented  my  whole  earthly  wealth, 
as  the  fare  was  twenty  shillings.  However,  the  intercession  of  the  passengers  pro- 
cured for  me  the  concession  I  could  not  obtain  myself,  and  as  at  one  o'clock  a.m.  I 
reached  Geelong,  possessed  of  just  the  clothes  I  stood  upright  in,  and  found  a  cheap 
'  boarding-house,  feeling  confident,  from  what  I  heard,  that  work  was  plentiful  for 
willing  hands.  Sunday  being  an  idle  day  I  wandered  round  the  town,  and  soon 
found  a  board  outside  a  labour  bureau  with  this  notice  :  "  Labourers  wanted  for 
Geelong  Corporation." 
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Monday  morning  found  me  at  the  Corporation  yards  interviewing  the  over- 
seer, who  after  a  little  conversation,  seeing  I  was  a  strong  and  active  young  fellow, 
determined  to  give  me  a  trial, as  labourers  were  very  scarce  in  Geelong.  The  wages 
were  £3  10s.  a  week.  While  working  on  the  road,  it  was  my  lot,  through  shortness 
of  hands,  to  drive  a  horse  and  cart.  It  was  all  right  throughout  the  day,  but  on 
returning  to  the  yards  at  night  to  take  the  horse  out,  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  I 
naturally  reverted  to  old  seafaring  tactics,  furling  royals  and  topgallant  sails,  and 
hauling  down  jibs  first,  so  I  commenced  forward  with  the  head  gear.  Off  came  the 
winkers  and  away  went  the  horse  ;  but  the  yard  being  small  and  several  men  close 
at  hand,  no  damage  was  done.  But  the  overseer  noticed  my  ignorance  and  dis- 
charged me  from  the  service,  paying  me  for  my  first  day's  work  in  the  new  land. 

Barrabool  Hills. 

The  labour  bureau  still  proved  a  useful  institution,  for  an  engagement  was  soon 
made  to  proceed  to  JOHN  McLean's,  Barrabool  Hills,  to  assist  at  the  threshing. 
This  fine  district  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Geelong.  The  wages  given  were 
£3  10s.  a  week  and  board,  simply  marvellous  pay  for  a  day  labourer,  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  whole  labouring  population  had  cleared  out  for  the  diggings,  the 
excitement  was  so  great,  and  the  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  grain  made  a  call  upon 
every  ungarnered  crop. 

The  place  in  which  we  lived  consisted  of  a  very  long  slab  hut,  with  three  tiers 
of  bunks,  like  the  forecastle  of  a  ship ;  our  bedding  fresh,  clean  straw  ;  our  dietary 
scale,  mutton,  damper  and  tea;  vegetables,  at  that  time,  were  an  unknown  quantity. 
It  was  a  very  rough,  hard  time,  the  only  clothes  I  had  being  those  in  which  I  left 
the  ship.  The  washing  had  to  be  done  near  a  water-hole  while  I  was  taking  an  en- 
forced sun  bath.  In  about  four  weeks  the  threshing  was  over,  and  Othello's 
occupation  was  gone  ;  and,  oh  !  what  ecstacy  it  was  to  receive  the  first  cheque  I 
had  ever  handled,  and  which  appeared  a  perfect  mine  of  wealth,  though  not  more 
than  £15.  Accompanied  by  my  fellow  workmen  we  returned  to  Geelong,  cashed 
our  cheques  and  separated  ;  and  truly  glad  I  was  to  part  with  the  most  wicked  and 
reckless  fellows  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

Melbourne. 

The  first  information  I  sought  was  the  whereabouts  of  Captain  LOGAN  and  my 
barque  "  Velore."  Joyful  news, — she  had  just  sailed  for  the  Chincha  Islands,  and 
so  I  could  with  safety  take  the  first  boat  for  Melbourne.  A  new  rig-out,  a  real  rest 
in  a  white  man's  bed  and  a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket,  made  me  feel  as  though  I  was 
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living  in  another  world.  To  tell  my  adventures  to  fellow  seamen  and  passengers 
if  I  could  meet  them  in  Melbourne  was  now  my  great  desire,  as  also  to  find  my  way 
to  the  workl's  Eldorado.  It  would  be  imi)ossible  to  describe  the  feelings  created  as 
our  little  craft  glided  through  the  150  ships  lying  at  anchor  at  the  head  of  Port 
Phillip  and  we  wended  our  way  to  the  Yarra  Yarra  river.  There  is  the  buoy  near 
which  the  "  Velore  "  lay  ;  yonder  the  Williamstown  beach,  where  I  bade  adieu  to 
the  boat's  crew,  not  knowing  whither  I  was  going  ;  and  now  we  are  passing  the 
hulk,  "Success,"  which  God's  providence  had  preserved  me  from  entering. 

Soon  all  this  is  forgotten,  for  a  new  and  wonderful  sight  is  presented  to  my 
astonished  gaze.  Thousands  of  tents  stretch  away  from  the  sandy  beach  near  which 
we  lay,  right  up  to  the  great  and  beautiful  city  of  Melbourne  ;  the  whole  place 
seems  to  be  environed  with  them.  "  What  does  it  mean  ?"  I  ask  Why,  these  are 
the  homes  of  the  great  crowd  of  emigrants  that  are  landing  here  and  are  on  their 
way  to  the  diggings  ;  or,  rather,  preparing  for  the  journey  ;  or  looking  for  work  in 
the  great  city  beyond.  Half  an  hour's  walk  among  these  many  coloured,  various 
shaped  and  different  sized  tents,  forming  a  vast  encampment,  brought  me  to  the 
city.  I  soon  found,  in  the  principal  streets,  some  of  my  companions.  Many  and 
varied  were  their  experiences.  Some  without  means,  lacking  a  knowledge  of  any 
trade,  unaccustomed  to  the  hard  life  of  a  labourer,  were  thrown  into  a  great  city 
where  none  but  mechanics  were  in  demand.  Any  attempt  to  reach  the  diggings 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  families  could  not  be  left  helpless  in  exposed  tents  among 
the  motley  crew  that  this  vast  gathering  was  made  up  of.  Their  lot  was  simply 
wretched,  and  the  outlook  gloomy. 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  wonder  where  and  how  they  settled  down,  which 
they  must  have  done,  for  in  a  few  years  not  a  vestige  of  Canvas  Town  remained. 

The  Boatswain's  Yarn. 

I  cannot  let  this  part  of  my  story  pass  without  carrying  my  thought's  forward 
for  43  years  to  relate  a  little  incident  that  occurred  then.  A  gentleman  entered  my 
office,  127  York  Street,  Sydney  (at  that  time,  August,  1896,  known  as  Woodhill's 
Printing  Works)  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  relatives  of  the  name  of  WOODHILL  in 
Victoria.  He  had  been  induced  to  come  in  and  make  the  enquiry  because  the  name 
was  so  uncommon,  and  he  was  much  interested  in  a  young  fellow  who  came  out  to 
Melbourne  in  the  barque  "Velore,"  in  1853,  of  which  boat  he  was  boatswain.  His 
name  was  ALFRED  P.  Gunning,  Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  surprise  and  excitement 
and  his  amazement,  as  with  warm  and  cordial  grasp  I  shook  his  hand  and  said : 
*'  I  was  the  youth." 
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Long  and  interesting  was  the  thrilling  account  given  of  the  search  made  all 
over  Melbourne  by  the  captain  and  constabulary  for  the  missing  boy,  and  what  was 
liis  chagrin  when  the  efforts  failed  which  were  continued  to  the  day  of  sailing.  He 
described  in  graphic  words  the  miseries  they  endured  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  taking 
in  guano ;  their  being  nearly  wrecked  off  Cape  Horn,  and  the  necessity  for  them  to 
go  into  a  South  American  port  for  repairs  ;  the  long  voyage  home,  which  they  never 
expected  to  reach  ;  and  the  splendid  salvage  received  by  those  who  stuck  to  the  ship. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  after  another  voyage  he  determined  to  settle  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  after  years  of  struggle,  was  now  the  owner  of  an  estate  near  Bre- 
warrina,  on  the  Barwon  River,  which  he  called  "Bristolea,"  after  our  old  shipping 
port.     But,  to  return  from  this  digression. 

There  were  on  board  the  "Velore"  a  few  with  capital,  not  large,  but  sufScient 
to  eJiable  them  to  reach  the  diggings  and  procure  necessary  outfits.  These  had  all 
left  Melbourne  for  the  various  auriferous  centres.  One  young  man  with  about 
£200,  a  popular  and  well  educated  fellow,  fell  into  bad  company  and  was  penniless 
in  a  month  ;  he  eventually  joined  the  constabulary  of  Victoria.  Another,  also  with 
money,  lost  all  ;  joined  a  travelling  dramatic  company,  and  was  found  one  morning, 
dead,  at  the  back  of  the  tent.  Many  died  from  exposure  and  want,  whose  loving 
mothers  and  kind  friends  in  the  dear  fatherland,  never  heard  of,  and  long  mourned. 

The  remarkable  spectacle  presented  itself  of  a  growing,  flourishing  city  with 
vast  wealth  flowing  into  it  from  the  rich  goldfields  of  the  territory,  and  a  hungry, 
needy  mass  of  unemployed  parading  its  great  streets,  crowding  round  its  labour 
bureaus  and  haunting  the  newspaper  offices,  to  see  the  latest  -'Wanteds."  Of  this 
crowd  I  formed  one,  when  my  Geelong  earnings  were  exhausted,  which  was  very 
soon.  One  fine  morning,  being  first  in  the  field,  I  saw  the  Argus  board  hung  out, 
and  catching  a  glimpse  of  an  advertisement,  "  Wanted  a  Carter,  apply  J.  Cahill, 
tanner,  Richmond,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra."  I  put  forth  all  my  running  power 
and  soon  reached  the  spot,  but  not  before  I  had  overtaken  a  man,  from  whom  I 
asked  direction.  Without  answering  my  question,  he  asked :  "  What  are  you  going 
there,  for  .?'  I  said  :  "  He  wants  a  carter."  "  Oh,  but  you  are  no  carter,"  said  he. 
"Yes,  lam;  why,  I  was  driving  for  the  Geelong  Corporation,"  I  replied.  This, 
with  a  personal  fancy  he  had  taken  to  me,  settled  the  question.  I  was  engaged,  for 
he  was  the  advertiser.  "Where  are  your  traps  ?"  he  asked.  "  At  Little  Bourke 
Street,  where  I  owe  a  few  shillings,"  I  answered.  These,  with  true  Australian 
generosity,  he  gave  me,  when  he  found  I  had  nothing.  My  heart  beat  high  ;  speed 
was  given  my  legs,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  calculated  I  was  back  again  in  his 
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brother's  yard,  where  the  teams  were  waiting.  These  consisted  of  one  large  cart 
with  two  splendid  horses,  and  a  smaller  one  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  carts  were 
loaded,  and  consisted  of  general  merchandise  ;  the  destination  was  Eaglehawk  Gully, 
Bendigo.  At  that  time  a  great  rush  had  taken  place  to  that  gully,  as  the  finds  were 
very  large. 

On  the  Road. 

Shortly  after  breakfast  a  start  was  made,  mj  employer  driving  the  two  splendid 
horses,  while  the  one  horse  was  given  in  my  charge.  My  experience  in  the  Cor- 
poration Yard,  Geelong,  and  the  little  insight  obtained  on  John  McLean's  farm,  on 
the  Barrabool  Hills,  stood  me  in  great  stead  now,  and  I  was  determined  to  watch 
every  action  of  the  man  who  had  put  such  trust  in  me,  and  who  appeared  to  me 
such  a  great  horseman  that  he  became  at  once  my  hero,  master  and  teacher.  Dennis 
Cahill,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  of  Celtic  origin,  hailing  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
of  a  warm,  generous  nature,  whose  kindly,  lively  manner  qiiite  won  my  affections, 
and  I  felt  instinctively  I  could  do  anything  for  him  ;  and  let  me  add  that,  after  my 
seventy  years'  sojourn  on  mother  earth,  I  have  never  found  more  reliable  fiiends 
than  warm-hearted  Irishmen,  provided  always  that  they  take  a  fancy  to,  and  can 
trust  you.  The  day  was  glorious  ;  the  azure  blue  of  a  true  Australian  sky  made  all 
things  bright,  and  the  cheery  words  and  little  yarns  of  my  hero,  Dennis,  made  the 
time  pass  pleasantly",  and,  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  enthusiasm  that  my  work 
seemed  a  boundless  pleasure,  and  Dennis  an  old  companion. 

I  had  told  my  story  to  him  during  the  afternoon,  for  the  road  was  good,  running 
along  the  boundary  of  a  level  plain  which  I  found  was  the  northern  edge  of  the 
great  Keilor  Plain,  upon  which  I  learnt  my  first  practical  lesson  in  Australian 
travelling. 

6amping-out. 

At  night  we  camped  in  an  exposed  and  barren-looking  place  and  the  process 
of  unharnessing  became  a  very  difficult  one  for  me  ;  however,  by  cautiously 
watching  the  doings  of  my  chief,  and  determining  never  to  repeat  my  first  great 
blunder  of  taking  the  winkers  off  first,  all  went  well.  The  feeding,  hobbling, 
belling  and  billy-boiling  were  soon  completed,  and  under  the  boughs  of  an 
aromatic,  rugged  and  sombre-hued  eucalyptus  giant,  we  took  our  evening  meal. 

My  provisions  for  a  camp-out  were  nil— minus  blanket,  rug,  or  waterproof ; 
but  the  Celt  was  there  again,  and  shared  with  me  his  opossum  rug.    Under  the 
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^'  cart  as  canopy,  with  mother  earth  as  mattress,  we  lay  as  snng  and  happy  as  if 
enveloped  in  feathers,  or  with  heads  resting  on  down, —  quite  as  good  as  Jacob 
fared  when  he  beheld  the  heavenly  vision. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  one  of  those  storms  which  rise  so  suddenly  after  a 
day  of  great  heat  burst  upon  us  in  its  wildest  f  nry.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents 
and  our  erstwhile  cozy  camp  was  swamped.  With  wood,  wet;  matches,  ditto;  pitch 
dark  and  no  welcome  sounds  of  cattle  bells,  reluctantly  and  in  no  good  humour  we 
tramped  about  till  break  of  day,  when  we  found  our  hobbled  horses,  and,  after  a 
few  miles' journey,  reached  a  wayside  pub.  Here,  before  a  mighty,  blazing  log 
fire,  we  soon  dried  our  clothes.  A  sumptuous  meal  was  spread  before  us,  and  ere 
long  we  were  on  the  road  again,  whicli  had  clianged  its  character  very  much,  for 
we  had  now  entered  a  real  Australian  forest.  Gums  in  front  of  us  ;  gums  at  the 
rear  of  us  ;  gums  all  round  us— an  interminable  forest  of  gums  it  seemed.  The 
shade  of  the  great  bush  was  a  great  relief  after  tiie  burning  heat  of  the  previous 
day,  though  it  was  still  very  hot. 

Our  camping  ground  on  the  second  night  proved  an  ideal  spot.  On  the  banks 
of  a  creek,  with  a  clear  stream  of  water  running  through  it, — the  most  welcome 
sight  an  Australian  bushman  can  see  ;  for  he  only  knows  what  dried-up  creeks  and 
waterholes  mean  after  a  long  day's  tramp,  and  many  a  time  only  too  glad  to  drink 
from  a  bog  in  which  lie  many  dead  or  dying  sheep  ;  but  not  so  this  night. 

R  Motley  Scene. 

The  scene  was  changed.  A  bright  and  wondrous  sight  presented  itself,  for  on 
this  main  camping  ground  to  the  Bendigo  diggings  is  gathered  a  motley  crowd. 
Every  form  of  conveyance,  from  the  lumbering  dray  with  its  bullocks  to  the 
slenderest  spring  cart  or  rattling  buggy  drawn  by  an  animal  with  many  points,  like 
Mark  Twain's  nag,  are  gathered. 

Costermongers,  travelling  players,  sturdy  yeomen,  decayed  merchants,  fortune- 
seeking  artisans,  penniless  nobles,  miners  from  the  back  country,  new-fledged 
collegiates,  swagsmen  from  California,  farmers  from  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and 
the  States,  briefless  lawyers,  Lancashire  grinders  and  potters,  Cockneys  with  the 
sound  of  Bow  Bells  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  almond-eyed  Chinaman  with  his 
smile  and  plait, — all  are  here,  with  numberless  untold  characters  stirred  with  one 
common  passion — the  Gold  Fever,  reduced  to  one  common  level,  and  all  helping  to 
make  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  picturesque  scenes  I  ever  witnessed. 

Strolling  along  the  creek,  lighted  up  by  camp  fires,  one  was  amazed  to  find  the 
air  filled  with  the  sounds  of  harps,  violins,  accordeons,  cornets,  even  the  simple 
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Jew's  harp  and  noisy  drum  were  there,  making  a  strange  mixture  of  melodj'  and 
discord,  but  all  expressing  the  one  great  feeling  of  hope  and  freedom  animating 
the  breasts  of  this  gold  seeking  crew  ;  in  which  the  loved  ones  in  the  far  off  lands 
are  not  forgotten,  but  who  coukl  ever  dream  that  such  wild  scenes  of  revelry 
were  being  enacted  on  the  road  to  the  new  Eldorado.  How  like  the  chequered  life 
we  lead  have  been  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ?  To-day,  the  depression,  hope  de- 
ferred, the  trial  of  one's  faith  ;  to-morrow,  the  glad  awakening,  the  brighter  outlook, 
the  crowning  success. 

In  the  early  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  those  never  to  be  forgotten  picnics 
of  a  nation's  pioneers,  having  two  or  three  days'  hard  work  before  us  ere  the  goal 
is  reached. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  belt  of  very  rough  country  and  across  several  unbridged 
creeks,  where  bogging  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Bullocks  and  horses  died  ;  or 
strayed  away  during  the  night,  perhaps  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  ever,  often  stolen. 
Axles  and  shafts  broken,  springs  snapped,  and  endless  were  the  troubles  of  many 
of  these  amateur  drivers,  and  marvellous  the  exhibitions  of  kindly  help  and 
sympathy  given  to  fellow  travellers  along  the  unmade  tracks  of  this  new  land. 

Nearing  our  Goal* 

In  the  midst  of  all,  fortune  favoured  our  chief,  for,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth 
day,  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  Bendigo  diggings.  We  had  been  travelling  in 
company  with  other  teams  for  several  miles,  but  here  the  chief  bade  them  farewell, 
as  his  track  lay  off  the  main  road.  Now,  he  took  a  circuitous  route  round  the 
ranges,  foUowijig  no  beaten  path,  and  crossing  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  impass- 
able gullies  not  yet  selected  for  mineral  resources.  Dennis  knew  the  country  well, 
but  travelled  very  slowly  to  avoid  accidents,  and  it  was  very  dark.  I  could  not 
understand  his  reasons  for  travelling  at  night,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  follow  his 
lead  to  think  much  about  it ;  however,  my  wonderment  soon  ended,  for  about 
midnight  we  entered  Eaglehawk  Gully. 

All  was  still  as  death  ;  no  sound  from  any  of  the  crowded  tents  to  tell  how 
much  life  was  centred  there. 

Eaglehawk  Gully. 

It  was  a  gully  fully  two  miles  long,  through  which  a  creek  was  running, 
and  hundreds  of  tents  stretched  down  its  whole  length.  It  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  discovered   rich   alluvial  deposits,    and   a  place  much  frequented  by 
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those  whose  means  and  inexperience  would  not  allow  them  to  venture  on  the 
tiats,  where  deep  shafts  had  to  be  put  down,  and  where  the  largest  finds  were 
struck.  About  half  way  down  the  gully  we  pulled  up,  and  Dennis  made  for  one 
of  the  tents.  Presently  he  came  out,  talking  softly  but  very  earnestly  with  his 
companion.  Another  tent  was  entered,  from  which  two  other  men  emerged.and 
then  commenced  the  unloading  of  the  carts.  Boxes  of  tea,  bags  of  flour,  sugar 
and  rice,  in  fact,  a  general  assortment  of  groceries  as  for  a  retail  store.  But,  lo  ! — 
What  do  these  kegs  mean,  in  the  body  of  the  carts  ? — surely  they  cannot  be  all 
vinegar.  In  my  utter  ignorance  I  never  dreamt  they  contained  spirits,  wines,  and 
malt  liquors.  Why  !  there  were  no  licensed  public  houses,  so  they  must  be  for  a 
sly  grog  tent ! — which,  sure  enough,  they  were,  and  for  no  less  a  person  than 
Dennis  Cahill. 

Their  destination  was  the  mystery, — into  the  tents  of  friendly  diggers,  down  old 
and  neglected  holes  that  had  proved  to  be  shicers,  and  other  places.  I  knew  not  how 
they  disappeared.  But  where  was  Dennis'  tent  gone  ?  Seized  during  his  absence 
in  Melbourne  by  the  Commissioners,  i.e.,  the  controlling  body  on  each  of  the  dig- 
gings, who  had  charge  of  the  police  force  and  maintained  law  and  order  among  the 
unruly  crowds  that  were  for  ever  on  the  move,  rushing  from  gully  to  gully,  flat  to 
flat,  anxious  only  to  be  on  the  spot  and  find  the  first  big  nugget. 

It  turned  out  that  when  the  tent  was  seized,  his  wife  and  a  niece  who  lived 
with  him  were  arrested,  taken  to  the  Commissioner'scamp,  charged,  and  fined  £100, 
which  being  unable  to  pay,  they  were  placed  in  a  log  hut  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  lockup,  and  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  tents  which  formed  the 
Commissioner's  camp. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  Dennis  went  to  the  camp,  paid  the  £100, 
released  his  wife  and  niece,  returned  to  Eaglehawk,  erected  a  new  tent,  and  in  the 
evening  hud  it  full  of  diggers,  drinking,  smoking,  cursing,  })ouring  out  of  their 
pouches  gold  like  water,  and  never  leaving  until  carried  out,  or  led  home  to  their 
tents  by  some  more  sober  mates. 

This  loss  and  turn  in  dame  fortune's  wheel  caused  a  little  alteration  in  my 
employer's  plans.  He  determined  to  sell  the  horse  and  cart  I  had  driven,  and  very 
regretfully  parted  with  my  services. 

Gold  Digging. 

I  stayed  with  them  a  few  days,  the  wife  and  niece  treating  me  very  kindly, 
and  then  my  friend,  for  such  he  proved  himself  to  bs,  offered  to  lend  me  shovel, 
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pick,  bucket,  tub,  cradle,  and  tin  dish,  to  try  my  luck  on  Red  Hill,  a  rich  spot  not 
far  away.  I  was  not  long  in  pegging  out  a  claim,  paying  my  gold  license  of  30/- 
a  month,  for  the  right  to  dig,  and  set  down  in  good  earnest,  after  watching  the 
operations  of  others  in  the  use  of  a  similar  plant  to  the  one  so  generously  lent  to 
me  by  my  late  employer.  The  following  was  the  form  of  a  gold  license  referred 
to,  and  a  copy  of  one  I  possess  now  : — 

GOLD     LICENSE. 


The  bearer,  A.  M.  Woodhill,  having  paid  to  me  the  sum  of  One  pound 

ten  shillings  on  account  of  the  territorial  revenue,  I  hereby  license  him 

to  dig,  search  for  and  remove  gold  on  and  from  any  such  Crown  land 

within  the  ,  as  I  shall  assign  to  him  for  that  purpose  during 

the  month  of  March,  1853.      This  license  must   be  produced  whenever 

demanded  by  me,  or  any  other  person  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 

Government. 

(Signed)  Ansley  Cockburn, 

Commissioner. 

The  collection  of  this  license  was  the  cause  of  much  excitement  all  over  the 
gold  fields,  and  the  evasions  of  payment  verj'  extensive.  Whenever  the  mounted 
troopers  were  observed  riding  down  the  gullies,  or  across  the  fiats,  the  diggers 
disappeared  down  old  holes,  or  hid  in  neighboitr's  tents  until  the  collector  had 
passed.  Many  a  wild  chase  was  given  to  men  trying  to  get  out  of  sight,  and 
exciting  scenes  occurred  when  the  pursuit  was  underground,  for  the  runaway  had 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  all  the  workers  on  the  field. 

Getting  to  work,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  peg  out  the  claim  12  ft.  square, 
and  dig  away  at  the  whole  of  the  surface  until  rock  from  3  to  12  ft.  thick  was 
reached  ;  as  the  earth  was  loosened,  carry  with  the  bucket  to  the  tub,  which 
would  be  half  filled  with  the  clay,  etc,  forming  the  wash  dirt,  this  was  puddled 
and  worked  about  until  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  by  free  additions  of  water,  which 
was  being  continually  run  off  till  nothing  was  left  bttt  sand,  gravel,  and  gold. 
This  was  shovelled  into  the  hopper  of  the  cradle.  While  the  cradle  was  being 
rocked,  water  was  poured  into  the  hopper.  All  the  sand  and  gold  passed  through 
this  hopper  into  the  receiver  below,  the  pebbles  which  remained  being  thrown 
out.  What  was  left  was  washed  in  a  tin  dish  at  the  edge  of  a  pool  of  water,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  manipalator,  nothing  but  the  gold 
remained. 
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My  first  week's  work  averaged  half  an  ounce  per  day,  say  in  value  about  £2, 
gold  at  that  time  being  worth  £4  an  ounce.  This  to  a  perfect  novice  was  very 
good,  as  it  is  very  certain  much  of  the  precious  metal,  some  of  which  was  very 
fine,  must  have  escaped. 

My  life  with  the  Cahills  soon  came  to  an  end  ;  the  wild  scenes  and  midnight 
orgies  held  within  that  tent  it  would  be  hard  to  describe  ;  I  have  to  thank  God 
that  I  came  through  the  ordeal  scathless,  never  tasting  the  cursed  liquor.  The 
gold  was  lavishly  expended,  as  it  was  easily  obtained,  but  who  could  describe  the 
misery,  degradation,  and  wretched  deaths  which  were  the  sure  accompaniments  of 
this  dreadful  life.  It  is  a  fact  that  hundreds  had  reached  Australian  shores,  whose 
after  fate  was  never  known. 

It  has  sometimes  been  my  painful  duty  to  lead  home  to  their  tents  across 
these  gullies,  through  numbers  of  abandojied  holes  filled  with  water,  these  poor 
poisoned  wretches.  How  many  have  lost  their  lives  through  falling  into  these 
horrible  pits  it  wotild  be  hard  to  say. 

a  Pathetic  Story. 

To  give  a  little  insight  into  the  character  of  life  on  the  diggings  at  this  time, 
and  to  illustrate  the  tyranny  of  the  goldfield  ofiicials  and  the  villiany  of  the  police, 
it  would  be  interesting  here  to  throw  in  one  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Haverfield,  Pro.  of  the  Bendigo  Advertiser. 

"  A  man  who  had  been  employed  on  a  station  in  the  bush  for  several  years, 
and  had  saved  a  nice  little  sum  of  money,  came  to  Bendigo  in  1852.  He  had  a 
wife  and  three  children,  and  possessed  a  fine  tilted  cart  and  two  splendid  draught 
horses.  He  brought  with  him  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  and  altogether  was  well 
provided.  He  was  a  steady  industrious  fellow,  and  deserved  good  luck,  but  he 
didn't  meet  with  it. 

"  In  order  to  make  sure  of  his  money,  he  buried  it  in  a  hole  close  to  his  tent, 
with  the  cognisance  only  of  his  wife.  One  day  when  he  was  away  at  work,  some 
men  called,  the  appearance  of  whom  the  wife  didn't  like ;  they  seemed  too 
curious  in  the  examination  of  the  tent  and  its  surroundings,  and,  watching  them 
closely,  she  felt  convinced  that  they  had  detected  the  hiding  place  of  the  money. 
After  they  vvere  gone,  therefore,  she  dug  it  up  and  secreted  it  in  the  tent.  The 
scoundrels  were  watching  her  all  the  time,  and  they  soon  returned  and  demanded 
the  "plant."  They  would  take  no  denial.  Finally  they  threatened  to  kill  her 
children  and  most  shamefully  maltreated  her,  so  that  she  was  at  last  obliged  to 
give  up  the  money. 
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"  Shortly  after  her  husband  returned,  and  while  she  was  telling  him  the 
circumstances,  a  party  of  police  rode  up  to  the  tent.  Of  course,  Charlie  at  once 
told  them  his  trouble,  in  the  fond  but  vain  hope  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
recover  his  money.  But  they  declared  that  they  didn't  believe  a  word  of  his  story, 
and  also  informed  him  that  they  had  come,  on  information  received,  to  arrest  him  for 
sly  grog  selling,  and  also  as  a  suspected  horse  dealer.  It  was  no  use  his  remon- 
strating ;  his  horses  having  been  put  in  the  cart,  and  his  tent  burned  down,  they 
marched  the  family  off  to  the  logs.  When  they  were  brought  into  court,  Charlie's 
wife  immediately  recognized  in  the  informer  against  them  one  of  the  men  by 
whom  she  had  been  robbed.  She  told  the  magistrate  of  the  fact,  and  although  she 
was  vouchsafed  a  hearing  she  was  not  believed,  for  the  bench  was  assured  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  the  lowest  character. 

"  Charlie  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  sly  grog  selling  and 
violently  resisting  the  police,  although  he  had  never  raised  his  hand,  and  his  cart 
and  horse  and  other  property  were  ordered  to  be  confiscated.  The  wife  was 
discharged,  but  only,  she  was  told,  in  merciful  consideration  of  her  children.  The 
poor  woman  left  the  Court  without  a  shilling  in  her  pocket  to  buy  her  children 
bread,  but  she  made  up  her  mind  she  would  start  at  once  for  the  station  they  had 
left.  By  the  kindness  of  persons  she  met  on  the  way  she  managed  to  subsist,  but 
the  way  was  long,  and  she  could  make  but  slow  progress  with  her  three  young 
children. 

"She  arrived  one  afternoon  on  the  Loddon,  and  to  her  consternation  found 
that  the  river  was  running  high,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  get 
across.  A  cold  drizzly  rain  was  falling,  and  she  and  her  little  ones  were  wet  to 
the  skin.  They  had  had  nothing  to  eat  that  day,  and  the  children  were  crying 
bitterly  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  poor  mother  felt  heart-broken,  she  knelt 
down  and  tried  to  pray,  but  worn  out  with  grief,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  and  finding 
herself  unexpectedly  cut  off  from  the  hospitable  home  which  she  knew  was  at  no 
great  distance,  it  was  little  wonder  that  her  reason  did  not  sit  steadily  on  its 
throne.  According  to  her  own  account  she  felt  impelled  to  drown  herself  and 
her  children,  standing  there  looking  at  the  shivering  little  ones  through  her 
scalding  tears,  and  hesitating  which  of  them  she  should  throw  into  the  river  first, 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  shrill  sharp  cry.  Turning  round,  she  perceived  a 
young  black  boy  bounding  towards  her.  He  was  an  orphan  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  station  for  which  she  was  endeavouring  to  make.  He  quickly  explained 
to  her  that  he  was  with  the  dray  which  was  returning  home  from  an  out  station 
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that  they  had  crossed  the  river  at  a  shallow  place  a  little  above,  and  that  having 
espied  her  from  the  opposite  bank,  the  bullock  driver  had  sent  him  down  to  her — 
they  conld  see  the  dray  from  where  ihey  were. 

"No  you  cry,  INIrs.  Charlie,"  said  the  boy,  affectionately  ;  "  you  all  right,  now, 
— directly." 

"  Bless  his  dear  little  black  face  !"  she  used  to  say  afterwards  ;  "  It  seemed  to 
me  like  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven. 

Her  master  interested  himself  in  Charlie's  case,  and,  after  some  trouble, 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  release  ;  and  Chai'lie,  joyfully  returning  to  Ijis  old 
employment,  registered  an  oath  that  he  would  go  near  the  diggings  no  more. 


A  stirring  incident,  on  one  occasion,  impressed  me  very  much  with  the 
dangers  to  which  amateur  diggers  were  exposed,  and  shows  how  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  pass  away  and  none  know  their  last  resting-place  : — One  day,  about  noon,  a 
report  spread  down  the  gully  that  an  old  hole  had  fallen  in  and  a  fossicker  was 
buried  alive.  A  rush  took  place  ;  two  or  three  hundred  men  were  soon  on  the 
spot  ;  willing  hands  plied  pick  and  shovel  with  a  determined  and  mighty  power 
and  by  relays  of  stalwart  diggers,  that  the  earth  literally  flew  out  like  hail,  and 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes  a  great  bank  was  formed  round  an  excavation  ten  feet 
in  diameter.  At  last,  a  soft,  fleshy  substance  was  struck,  and,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  all,  the  thing  unearthed  was  a  horse.  One  truth,  however,  was  proved,  that 
though  in  the  hurry  of  life  and  when  the  feverish  thirst  was  high,  there  is  still  in 
every  human  heart  "  one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin  !" 

Two  or  three  weeks  in  Eaglehawk,  and  the  mania  so  common  at  that  time 
seized  me,  "a  Rush."  Men  wlio  were  earning  a  splendid  living,  under  the  wildly- 
exciting  reports  of  great  finds  in  other  gullies  and  fiats,  gave  up  their  claims  and 
started  for  the  new  discovery.  Pegleg  Gully  was  my  first  venture — a  failure. 
A  young  man  working  near  my  claim  proposed  we  should  go  together  to  the  next 
rush,  which  was  to  Myers'  Flat,  because  we  could  not  work  alone,  as  the  sinking 
was  deeper.  We  p\it  down  several  holes  from  12  to  20  feet  deep,  but  never  saw  a 
speck  of  gold,  though  on  different  parts  of  the  flat  thousands  of  ounces  were 
captured.  We,  however,  succeeded  later  on  ;  but  I  soon  parted  company  with  him, 
as  I  found  when  the  washing-up  (that  is,  the  last  cleansing  process)  was  over,  and 
the  gold  was  bagged,  I  did  not  get  my  share. 

About  this  time,  a  very  respectable  family  of  Wesleyans  with  whom  I  had 
been  lodging,  determined  to  give  up  digging  and  commence  farming.  They  took 
up  land  on  Happy  Jack  station,  about  six  miles  from  Bendigo,  and  did  remarkably 
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well  with  a  vegetable  garden,  as  it  was  the  first  established  in  that  neighbourhood. 
I  had  become  greatly  attached  to  them,  so  I  went  to  help,  as  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  uncertainties  of  a  miner's  life.  My  luck,  at  this  time,  seemed  to  forsake  me, 
for  I  had  not  been  with  them  long  before  an  accident  happened,  which  laid  me  up 
for  two  or  three  months. 

The  horses  which  were  very  quiet  and  tractable  ran  in  the  bush,  and  when 

required  were  driven  in,  using  for  that  purpose  a  quiet  old  mare  that  did  the  odd 

jobs  about  the  place.      I  used  frequently  to  run  them  in.      One  day  a  mob  of 

travelling  horses  passed  us  at  great  speed,  which  so  excited  our  staid  old   workers 

that  they  followed  suit,  even  the  old  mare  joining  in  the  fun  ;  coming  down  a 

f  sharp  pinch,  nearing  home,  in  her  games  having  no  bridle  or  saddle  she  threw  me, 

I  and  there  I  lay  stunned  for  some  time,  with  a  dislocated  wrist,  which,  when  able 

[  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  was  dragged  into  place  by  two  of  the  men,  so  mangling  and 

straining  it  that  to-day,  52  years  after,  I  feel  the  effects. 

Back  in  Melbourne. 

When  sufficiently  recovered,  I  returned  to  Melbourne  for  a  rest,  and  to  see  if  I 
could  get  into  a  situation.  This  I  found  at  Dingle  &  Sloggatts,  wholesale  grocers, 
Swanston  Street,  who  wanted  a  porter  to  deliver  goods  about  town  in  a  handcart, 
and  assist  in  the  store.  The  wages  given  were  small,  nothing  like  £2  a  day  that  I 
had  been  making  at  Bendigo,  and  with  which  I  had  been  discontented. 

A  tender  was  invited  at  this  time  to  clear  land,  at  Hawthorne,  for  G.  Eldridge, 
mine  was  accepted,  and  the  following  agreement,  of  which  I  hold  the  original, 
was  made. 

I  "I  agree  to  pay  Alfred  Meredith  Woodhill  the  sum  of  £20  for  clearing 

I  the  wood  and  splitting  the  same  (excepting  the  stumps)  and  also  to  dig 
1  my  land  consisting  of  almost  20  acres.     Rations  included. 

(Signed)  G.  Eldridge." 
One  week's  work  sufficed  to  prove  my  inability  to  earn  rations  at  this  work, 
however  hard  I  slaved,  owing  to  my  inexperience,  Eldridge  refusing  to  give  me  a 
couple  of  shillings  to  buy  some  necessaries,  the  contract  was  cancelled.      My  feel- 
ings can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

I  try  the  Ovens. 

Once  more  I  tried  the  city,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  engaged  by 
Thompson  &  Co.,  as  storeman,  where  I  could  have  remained  a  fixture,  but  the 
gold  fever  still  held  sway.      The  inducements  offered  by  the  Ovens  Mining  Com- 
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pany  were  £l  a  day.  Ten  of  us  were  engaged,  and  started  for  the  long  tramp  of 
210  miles,  with  blanket,  billy,  flour  and  tea,  each  with  a  swag  of  about  20  lbs. 
weight.  After  the  first  day  or  two  our  party  soon  separated,  for  the  test  was  too 
hard.  Only  three  of  us  arrived  at  Reedy  Creek,  near  Beechworth,  on  tlie  seventh 
daj'  out,  having  averaged  30  miles  a  day,  sleeping  vmder  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven, 
and  making  our  own  damper  in  the  ashes  of  great  fires  with  which  we  lighted  up 
the  bush  each  night.  This  was  truly  an  Arcadian  life,  minus  the  cow,  for  the 
luxury  of  milk  was  unknown,  so  perhaps  the  picture  is  overdrawn,  for  the  poet 

says  : — 

"  Where  the  cow  is,  there  is  Arcadia." 

The  Ovens  Mining  Co.  held  large  claims  on  Reedy  Creek,  and  their  operations 
were  directed  to  the  securing  of  the  black  sand  which  contained  much  mineral 
wealth,  besides  gold  and  tin  ;  this  was  lield  for  years  until  trainage  was  provided 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  city  to  be  treated  in  sulphides  and  other  works.  The  black 
sand  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  to  procure  it  large  holes  or  paddocks, 
20  to  30  feet  square,  were  sunk  to  the  rock  below,  and  the  whole  passed  through 
sluices  to  wash  away  the  soil.  It  was  hard  and  trying  work  standing  all  day  in 
water,  which  the  American  pumps  were  unable  to  master,  so  great  was  the  volume. 
After  our  lal)our  was  over,  we  had  to  negotiate  our  own  cooking,  which  was  of  a 
very  low  order.  Sodden  damper,  inferior  tea,  and  mutton,  was  our  principal  fare; 
milk,  butter,  and  vegetables,  only  an  occasional  Inxury  at  famine  prices,  if  now 
and  again  we  indulged  in  a  tin  of  sardines,  it  cost  us  2/6. 

No  wonder  then  that  sickness  attacked  lis  all,  dysentry  being  the  prevailing 
disease.  My  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  when  a  good  old  woman  from  a 
neighbouring  gully,  hearing  of  my  condition,  came  and  nursed  me  till  I  was  well 
enough  to  return  to  Melbourne,  full  of  disgust  with  a  digger's  life,  and  vowing  if 
God  spared  my  life  never  to  return  to  the  gold  fields  again,  a  vow  faithfullj"  kept, 
until  the  advent  of  my  Jubilee,  in  1903,  at  Eaglehawk  Gully,  a  record  of  which  is 
here  inserted  : — 

Bendigo  Revisited 

After  50  Years. 

March,  1902. 

To  one  who  landed  on  the  shores  of  Port  Philip,  in  1852,  when  the  harbour 

was  crowded  with  120  sailing  vessels  laid  up  for  want  of  crews,  and  the  environs  of 

Melbourne  were  vast  canvas  towns,  the  fascination  of  a  trip  to  the  scene  of  early 

struggles  in  that  year  could  not  be  resisted.      And  what  a  mighty  transformation 

greeted  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  writer. 
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In  1851,  vast  forests  covered  the  land,  shady  gums  and  bright  wattles  were  the 
homes  of  birds  of  loveliest  plumage  ;  laughing  jackasses  filled  the  air  with  their 
strange  but  not  unmusical  sounds  ;  creeks  of  clear  water  flowed  down  the  gullies, 
and  on  the  flats  around  the  native  grasses  gave  pasturage  to  wallabies,  kangaroos, 
and  emus.     All  nature  was  aglow,  and  it  seemed  a  joy  to  live. 

But  what  is  here  ?     Gold  !  yellow,  glittering  precious  gold  ! 

And  so  man  came,  and  lovers  of  this  rich,  rare,  precious  metal  spread  over  the 
land  in  thousands  ;  the  forests  with  their  feathery  tribes  disappeared  ;  even  the 
earth  itself  was  not  allowed  to  rest,  for  the  bright  and  virgin  soil,  from  three  to 
eight  feet  deep,  was  ruthlessly  cast  into  the  digger's  puddling-tub  and  reduced  to 
liquid  mud,  which,  after  extracting  its  precious  treasures,  was  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  down  the  gullies  beyond. 

"And  what  was  left  ?"  you  ask.     "The  everlasting  rocks  !" 

"  And  are  they  bare  now  ?"     "  Oh,  no  ;  the  transformation  is  not  j^et  complete." 

It  was  found  that  when  the  alluvial,  or  poor  man's  diggings  were  exhausted, 
that  tons  of  gold  sUU  lay  hidden  in  the  quartz  reefs  below,  to  a  depth  of  three 
{'thousand  feet.  Shafts  were  sunk  ;  machinery  erected  ;  capitalists  invested  all  their 
incomes  in  this  great  industry,  and  enormous  wealth  is  the  result.  The  quartz  was 
brought  by  millions  of  tons  to  the  surface,  crushed,  treated,  and  the  debris  used  to 
fill  up  the  erstwhile  denuded  gullies  and  perforated  flats,  to  level  the  whole  surface 
of  the  land,  and  make  it  fit  to  erect  villages,  towns  and  magnificent  cities  upon, 
and  which,  to-day,  adorn  the  district.  And  so,  when  I  go  to  look  for  the  old  hole 
from  which  I  captured  half  an  ounce  of  gold  per  day,  I  find  the  place  occupied  by 
a  handsome  Town  Hall,  and  around  it,  in  a  substantially  built  township,  over  seven 
thousand  inhabitants  have  made  a  permanent  home,  rendered  attractive  by  a 
beautiful  lake,  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  old  gully  ;  gardens  and  ferneries  worthy 
of  a  large  city,  and  within  which  nature  has  been  wooed  to  give  the  welcome  shade 
of  new  and  ornamental  trees. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  gully,  on  the  White  Hills,  that  Lord  Salisbury  lodged 
in  1852.  A  visit  to  it  would  electrify  him  ;  for  men  enter  it  now,  not  under 
the  burden  of  a  swag,  but  by  an  electric  tram  from  the  great  centre  of  the  district, 
Sandhurst,  four  miles  away,  for  the  small  sum  of  threepence. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  Sandhurst,  with 
its  population  of  36,000  ;  its  beautiful  streets,  ninety  miles  of  which  are  planted 
with  elm,  oak,  fir  and  gum  trees,  from  which  it  has  been  called  the  "  Forest  City  ;" 
its  Pall  Mall,  Charing  Cross,  and  Alexandra  Fountains  ;  Town  Hall,  Mechanics' 
Institute,  School  of  Mines,  Post  Office  and  other  public  buildings  ;  Mining  Ex- 
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cliange,  Hospital  and  Benevolent  Asylums ;  one  of  the  best  appointed  hotels  in  the 
State, ''  The  Shamrock  ;"  its  public  gardens,  ferneries  and  conservatories  ;  numerous 
churches  and  great  central  State  School. 

How  vast  the  wealth  of  this  greatest  of  all  Australian  gold  fields  may  be 
realised  from  the  statistics,  which  show  that  £60,000,000  worth  of  gold  has  been 
extracted  from  its  mines,  apart  from  that  taken  away  privately,  estimated  at 
£4,000,000.  The  value  of  the  great  mining  plants  in  Bendigo,  in  1890,  was 
£483,241.     The  number  of  miners  at  work  in  the  same  year  was  3,888. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  set  the  enquiring  mind  thinking  ;  and  if  any  intend- 
ing tourists  should  read  this  short  notice,  be  assured  that  no  more  interesting  or 
health-giving  spot  can  be  selected  for  a  few  days'  sojourn. 

Any  old  Bendigonian  of  the  50's,  if  such  there  are  on  the  Shoalhaven  or 
Hawkesbury,  can  on  application,  secure  from  WOODHILL  &  Co.,  a  glance  at  the 
records  of  these  stirring  days,  and  see  Bendigo  as  it  is  in  1905. 


Treading  the  streets  of  Melbourne  once  more,  the  great  question  was,  how  to 
live  ?  One  thing  was  certain,  it  must  be  my  aim  to  struggle  on  to  a  higher  social 
platform  ;  doff  my  labouring  attire,  endeavour  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  some 
trade,  join  mutual  improvement  classes,  and  work  for  that  education  without 
which  all  other  efforts  would  be  unsuccessful. 

With  this  end  in  view  I  became  a  member  of  the  Melbourne  Mechanics' 
Institute,  on  the  5th  July,.  While  resting  after  my  recent  illness,  and  conserving 
my  strength,  I  attended  auction  sales,  having  about  £60  by  me  as  the  result  of  my 
diggings'  savings,  where  I  made  purchases  and  endeavoured  to  hawk  my  bargains  (?) 
in  the  city,  with  the  result  that  in  three  or  four  weeks  my  capital  was  nearly 
exhausted,  ignorance  of  values,  trade  or  finance  causing  all  my  losses. 

I  try  Tasmania. 

I  was  at  this  time  boarding  in  Little  Bourke  Street,  my  landlord  a  very  well- 
educated  but  unfortunate  man,  who  carried  on  business  as  a  barber,  and  whose 
wife  kept  a  few  boarders,  was  much  interested  in  my  case,  giving  me  a  great  deal  of 
practical  advice.  M}^  fellow-lodgers  spent  most  of  their  evenings  i)laying  cards,  in 
which,  of  course,  I  must  join.  The  last  time  we  eat  down  for  a  game  it  was  pro- 
posed to  play  for  a  penny  a  corner.      As  the  little  pocket  money  I  had  allowed 
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myself  was  reduced  to  sixpence,  my  last  copper  was  soon  gone  ;  and  so  lowering 
was  the  idea,  I  made  a  vow  that  never  during  my  life  would  I  play  for  money 
again,  which  vow  has  been  sacredly  kept,  and  by  which  the  gambling  mania  was 
killed. 

My  landlord  had  a  friend  In  Launceston,  Tasmania,  whom  he  recommended 

me  to  see,  as  an  introduction  from  him  would  secure  me  a  situation  in  the  large 

warehouse  of  which  he  was  manager.     The  temptation  to  take  the  trip 

1854.      was  great ;  the  glowing  accounts  of  this  lovely  isle,  and  its  promising 

""""""    future,   could  not  be  resisted.       The  brig    "Mercury,"    in   charge  of 

Captain  TuUock,  was  the  regular  trader  to  Launceston,  and  a  passage  having   been 

secured  in  the  month  of  October,  1854,  I  bade  farewell  to  that  colony  which  had 

been  the  scene  of  so  eventful  a  period  in  my  life,  with  the  sincere  prayer  that  after 

all  its  vicissitudes  I  might  secure  some  steady,  permanent  position,  where  I  should 

be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  programme  recently  foreshadowed.     Time  and  space 

will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the  beauties  of  the  lovely  river  Tamar,  which  we 

entered  after  a  three  days'  pleasant  passage  across  Bass'  Straits. 

The  friend  I  sought  could  not  offer  me  any  employment  ;  but,  through  an 
introduction  he  gave  me  to  Mr.  John  Tozer,  Watchmaker  and  Jeweller,  Charles  and 
Brisbane  Streets,  who  proved  a  true  and  valued  friend,  a  situation  was  found  for 
me  with  Mr.  Alexander  Webster,  Ironmonger,  Charles  Street,  whose  removal  to 
new  premises  involved  additional  labour,  which  I  willingly  performed  at  a  very 
small  remuneration. 

To  an  active,  young  and  anxious  mind  the  ironmongery  business  was  a  useful 
stimulus  ;  more  so,  as  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  goods  and  the  names  of  others 
had  been  acquired  while  errand  boy  for  uncle  Hill,  in  Birmingham.  After  the 
moving  was  over,  it  became  a  question  whether  my  services  were  to  be  retained  ; 
thanks  partly  to  the  hard  work  and  energy  thrown  into  what  I  did,  it  was  a  joy  to 
know  that  Mr.  Webster  had  determined  to  keep  me  on,  at  a  salary  of  25/-  a  week. 
At  that  time  I  took  up  my  residence  with  Mrs.  Littler,  St.  Johns  Street,  Launceston, 
who  acted  as  a  true  mother  during  the  five  years  I  was  under  her  roof. 

I  cannot  help  noting  here,  for  the  sake  of  those  coming  after  me,  that  after  the 
5/-  left  on  hand  after  paying  my  board  and  residence,  it  was  my  custom  to  place  a 
shilling  a  week  in  the  Savings  Bank,  swelling  the  small  balance  brought  from 
Melbourne.  No  better  training  in  self-restraint  and  self-reliance  can  be  entered 
upon  by  any  just  commencing  life.  It  is  a  safegiiard  against  petty  indulgences 
that  sap  manhood,  undermine  health,  and  ruin  the  best  constitutions. 
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It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  received  early  into  communion  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  Princes  Square,  Launceston,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  William  Law, 
and,  though  thoroughly  uneducated,  to  take  a  class  in  the  Sabbath  School.  Many 
pleasant  and  profitable  associations  were  soon  formed,  among  my  earliest  friends 
were  Robert  Kidd,  T.  W.  Monds,  Edward  Button,  St.  Andrew  Warde,  William 
Whitaker,  John  Sinclair,  Robert  Casely,  F.  Townley,  W.  Tyson. 

In  April,  1858,  was  formed  the  first  Y.M.C.A.,  the  initiatory  meeting 
l8s8.      being  convened  by  Edward  Button,  Robert  Casely  and  myself.     During 
"~"~"~"~   this  year  I  received  the  appointment  as  Librarian  to  the  Launceston 
Mechanics'  Listitute,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Princes  Square  Congregational  Library. 

Marriage. 

It  was  on  the  22nd  April,  1859,  that  the  second  great  event  of  my  life  took 

place.     A  long  and  devoted  attachment  to  Jane  Kidd  culminated  in 

I8'^Q.      our  marriage  on  this  day,  which  was  Good  Friday,  in  St.  John's  Square 

"~~"^~     Congregational     Church,     the      ceremony    being    performed    by     the 

Rev.  William  Law.     On  the  28th  July,  1860,  ALFRED  ROBERT,  our  first  pledge  of 

affection    was  born  in  T.  Corbett's  house,  St.  Johns  Street.      During  the  same  year 

we  took  possession  of  the  cottage  erected  for  us  in  Bourke  Street,  by  Mr.  T.  W. 

Monds    which  was  subsequently  sold  to  Mr.  R.  Gooch,  and  it  was  here  that  our 

dear  RoSA  was  born,  in  the  Ist  May,  1862. 

1  cannot  let  this  period  of  our  history  pass  by  without  referring  in  grateful 
remembrance  to  the  instructive  and  interesting  class  established  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  by  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Ewing,  Presbyterian  minister,  whose  devoted  labours 
for  the  young  men  of  Launceston  has  so  far-reaching  an  effect,  that  to-day,  among 
the  ministry  of  the  State  of  Tasmania,  are  to  be  found  men  who  owe  to  the  reverend 
o'entleman,  the  power  to  deliver  their  speeches  with  the  clear  and  forcible  utterance 
taught  them  in  the  Elocution  Class,  so  successfully  conducted  by  him  for  several 
winter  sessions.  Among  the  members  were  :  St.  Andrew  Warde,  H.  Bennett, 
F.  Townley,  W.  Tyson,  G.  Barclay,  C.  Rocher,  H.  Littler,  H.  and  W.  Hartnoll, 
E.  Dowling,  Ogilvie,  Guy,  Pearson,  McEachern.  D.  Storey,  G.  Israel,  H.  Stephens, 
A.  M.  Woodhill.  Tiie  entertainments  given  during  the  several  sessions  were 
enthusiastically  received  and  the  proceeds  aided  some  good  causes. 

This  period  seemed  to  be  the  "hey-day  of  life,"  when  the  outlook  was  bright 
and  hopeful  ;  life  a  great  and  glorious  reality,  with  glimpses  of  heaven  not  yet 
hidden  by  the  veil  of  worldiiness,  and  before  the  softness  and  freshness  of  budding 
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manhood  was  crushed  out  by  the  disappointments  and  crooked  purposes  of  exist- 
ence which  cross  so  many  paths.  Oh  !  boys.  Piize  youi-  early  yeais,  and  sow  in 
them  those  seeds  of  goodness,  purity  and  truth  which  shall  be,  in  the  distant  future, 
ever  green  spots,  to  cheer  you  with  the  memory  of,  when  troubles  or  adversity 
threaten  to  overwhelm  you.  On  September  18th,  1864,  at  Bourke  Street,  Launces- 
ton,  our  third  child,  GEORGE  EDWARD,  was  born,  the  last  of  the  family  having 
Tasmania  for  a  birth-place. 

Eleven  years  have  rolled  away  since  first  I  entered  Mr.  Webster's  service,  years 
full  of  blessings  and  advancements  for  me,  individually  ;  but,  so  far  as 
Io05-  the  little  island  was  concerned,  a  backward  movement  seemed  to  be 
setting  in.  Trade  was  slack;  the  mineral  developments  on  the  north- 
west coast  had  not  been  made,  and  the  opportunities  of  life  for  the  growing  youth 
were  small  ;  while  the  attractions  to  the  continent  were  daily  drawing  them  away. 
The  great  cities  were  making  rapid  strides  ;  new  territory  was  being  opened  up  ; 
British  capital  flowed  into  the  colonies  by  millions  ;  so  brave  hearts  and  willing 
hands  soon  found  new  spheres  of  labour.  Hence  the  cream  of  Tasmanian  man- 
hood were  soon  to  be  found  fighting  for  life  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adehdde  and 
Brisbane  ;  in  the  gold,  tin,  silver  and  coal  mines,  and  sugar  plantations  scattered 
through  the  great  colonies  of  which  these  great  cities  were  the  capitals.  The 
remarkable  development  of  the  Australian  colonies  from  1855  to  1865,  would  be, 
apart  from  statistical  and  other  registers,  a  fascinating  story,  told  by  one  who  knew^ 
its  trials,  had  participated  in  its  losses  and  successes,  and  could,  with  an  intelligent 
grip,  trace  all  to  their  true  source. 

Associated  with  me  as  an  employee  of  Mr.  Webster  was  a  young  man  named 
St.  Andrew  Warde,  who  was  apprenticed  two  or  three  years  before  I  entered  the 
service,  so  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  about  fourteen  years.  Between  us  grew 
up  a  bond  of  union  and  mutual  esteem,  which  knit  our  souls  together,  like  Jona- 
than's and  David's.  He  was  a  high-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  kind,  thought- 
ful and  generous  companion.  His  connections  were  of  high  standing  in  England, 
but  through  the  eccentricities  of  his  father's  youth,  the  old  ties  were  severed,  some 
wealthy  relatives,  however,  never  forgetting  the  family.  St.  Andrew  Warde,  sen., 
received  handsome  remittances  from  time  to  time.  At  length,  on  the  death  of  some 
wealthy  relatives,  the  whole  family  received  many  thousands  of  pounds,  my  friend 
St.  Andrew  Warde,  jun.,  coming  in  for  £8,000.  His  first  words  were,  on  receiving 
the  money ;  "Woodhill,  I'm  going  to  Brisbane,  and,  if  it  is  good  enough,  shall 
commence  business  there,  and  take  you  as  partner."    This  promise  was  duly  carried 


out;  for  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  idea  that  Queensland  was  going  to  boom, 
that  he  went  to  England  and  bonglit  a  large  stock  ;  the  colonial  management  he 
left  with  me,  till  he  could  return  and  share  its  laboui-s. 


Leave  Launceston  for  Brisbane. 

On  the  25th  October,  1865,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  scene  of  the  happiest  eleven 
years  of  my  life,  and  entered  upon  a  new  era,  fraught  with  strange  and  complex 
conditions,  yet,  at  the  same  time  full  of  boundless  possibilities.  It  was  a  wrench  to 
leave  all  I  loved  behind  ;  but  the  prospect  lured  me  on.  On  leaving,  Mr. 
Webster  presented  me  with  two  handsome  volumes  of  Chambers'  "  Book  of  Days," 
with  the  following  inscription: — "Presented  to  Mr.  A.  M.  WOODHILL,  on  leaving 
Tasmania,  by  his  late  employer,  ALEXANDER  WEBSTER,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem 
and  respect.— Launceston,  24th  October  1865.  ALEXANDER  WEBSTER  lives  to-day 
(June  2nd,  1905),  and  our  mutual  esteem  is  unabated. 

Copy  of  Receipt  for  Passage-money. 

"  Received  from  A.  M.  WoODHiLL,  six  pounds  six  sliillings,  for  one 
Cabin  passage  to  Sydney,  ^er  'Ladv  Emma.' — WALTER  BELL." 
£6  6  0. 


My  dear  old  friend,  T.  W.  MONDS,  of  Albion  Mills,  very  kindly,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  penned  the  following  lines  : — 


"  Dear  friend,  while  sitting  musing 

In  this  quiet  calm  retreat, 
The  earth  an  emerald  carpet 

Spread  out  beneath  my  feet — 
The  willows  gently  waving 

Before  the  passing  breeze, 
The  balmy  air  of  Springtime, 

The  blossom  on  the  trees, 
The  rippling  of  the  river 

As  it  murmurs  on  its  way. 
The  thousand  tiny  wavelets 

That  'neath  the  sunbeams  play  ; 
So  many  blessings  scattered  forth 

By  God's  Almighty  hand, 
Fills  my  heart  with  thankfulness 

For  such  a  favoured  land. 
Then  turn  my  thoughts  to  your  new  home 

Beneath  a  burning  sky, 

Albion  Mills,  Tasmania, 
Sunday  evening,  Oct.  23,  1865. 


And  once  again,  before  you  go, 

I  fain  would  say,  Good-bye, 
Good-bye  'tis  very  hard  to  say, 

'Tis  hard  for  friends  to  part, 
'Tis  hard  to  loose  the  silver  cord 

That  binds  each  heart  to  heart ; 
For  Oh  !  we  cannot  spare  our  friends 

In  this  cold  world,  1  ween, 
For  true  and  faithful  kindred  minds. 

Are  few  and  far  between. 
The  deep  unfathomable  sea 

Will  part  us  here  below — 
May  f  orune  on  your  efforts  smile 

Wherever  you  may  go  ; 
Should  we  on  eai  th  not  meet  again. 

Oh  !  let  us  both  endeavour 
To  meet  above,  where  Jesus  reigns, 

For  ever  and  for  ever." 

— T.  W.  MONDS. 


On  the  25th  October,  the  good  steamer  "Lady  Emma"  soon  left  the  "tight  little 
island"  far  in  the  rear,  and,  with  a  fair  wind  and  whirling  screw,  made  a  safe  and 
rapid  passage  to  Sydney.     Here  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  cousin  Alfred  Hinton, 
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for  many  years  accountant  in  the  harbour  masters'  office,  and  whose  family  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome  and  sped  me  on  my  way  rejoicing.  Moreton  Bay  was  soon 
reached,  and  the  steam  up  Brisbane  River  would  have  proved  most  enjoyable  but 
for  the  heat,  the  temperature  being  over  100  deg.  fahr. — an  awful  contrast  to  the 
balmy  breezes  of  Tasmania,  with  an  average  temperature  of  50  deg.  Another 
cousin,  Fred.  Hinton,  brother  of  Alfred,  in  Sydney,  I  found  at  the  newly- 
established  and  growing  suburb  of  Milton,  some  three  or  four  miles  out  of  the 
city.  In  a  charming  villa  his  dear  wife,  and  sister  (Emma  Hinton),  made  me  a 
comfortable  home,  which  continued  to  be  my  headquarters  during  my  stay  in 
Brisbane,  and  wherein  many  happy  days  were  spent. 

The  Brisbane  Business. 

Two  new  shops,  with  plate  glass  fronts,  had  just  been  erected  in  Queen-street. 
These  I  rented,  and  the  names  of  "  Warde  &  Woodhill,  Ironmongers,"  shone  in 
gold  letters  on  the  handsome  parapet,  and  my  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  the  only 
sad  note  being  separation  from  the  dear  ones  in  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Southern 
Seas. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  tide  turned,  and  disaster  followed  disaster  in  quick 
succession.  St.  Andrew,  who  was  in  England  buying  the  stock,  reported  his 
inability  to  get  the  goods  away,  so  great  was  the  demand  for  freight,  hence,  though 
all  arrangements  were  complete,  it  was  impossible  to  open  ere  the  goods  arrived. 
But  in  due  course  the  "'  Osborne  House  "  and  "  Johanna  Marie  "  discharged  the 
first  shipments,  and  we  were  able  to  open  our  splendid  stock  before  the  year  closed. 
The  English  shipments  were  supplemented  by  large  purchases  in  Sydney,  and 
business  promised  well.  The  second  trouble  was  the  severe  illness  of  St.  Andrew 
in  England,  preventing  him  from  returning  to  the  colony  with  the  goods 
purchased  ;  and  the  third  disaster  was  caused  by  taking  into  partnership  the  old 
and  incapacitated  father.  The  second  trouble  might  have  been  met,  but  the  con- 
sequences of  the  third  were  insurmountable  ;  add  to  these  troubles,  another — the 
Bank  of  Queensland  closed  its  doors,  a  commercial  panic  ensued,  and  the  colony 
was  virtually  bankrupt.  Strained  relationships  with  St.  Andrew  Warde,  sen.,  too 
painful  to  do  more  than  simply  refer  to  ;  the  long  separation  from  my  family,  of 
which  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  termination  ;  together  with  the  stagnant  trade, 
operated  to  cause  me  to  resign  my  connection  with  this  firm,  losing  thereby  the 
hard  earned  savings  of  eleven  years  in  Tasmania. 
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Go  to  Sydney. 

Returning  to  Sydney  in  July,  1866, 1  was  fortunate  in  securing  an  engagement 
with  John  Keep,  Wholesale  Ironmonger,  Barrack-street,  at  a  salary  of  £160  a  year 
I  rented  a  house,  No.  2  Bani  Terrace,  Riley-street,  Surry  Hills,  and  at  once  sent  to 
Launceston  for  my  treasures.  About  this  time  I  joined  the  Congregational 
Church,  Bourke-street,  Surry  Hills,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  Johnson, 
and  held  in  an  iron  church,  the  same  liaving  done  good  service  for  many  years. 
Through  the  influence  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Darling,  a  fellow-associate  at 
Keep's,  I  was  induced  to  take  a  house  next  to  him  in  St.  Andrew's-street,  Balmain, 
being  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  the  city  than  Bani  Terrace. 

Floods  at  Richmond,  1867. 

The  great  floods  in  this  year  made  it  perhaps  the  most  memorable  in  our 
history.  At  Richmond  the  Hawkesbury  River  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  viz.- 
64:^  ft.  above  summer  level,  submerging  all  the  lowlands,  destroying  many  valuable 
crops,  rising  above  all  the  houses  on  the  flats,  and  ruining  hundreds  of  farmers  ; 
the  loss  of  life  also  was  very  great.  Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  farmers,  and 
the  metropolis  and  all  its  suburbs  responded  to  the  call  for  help.  Balmain  wms 
not  behind,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  on  that  occasion  to  act  as  Hon. 
Sec.  to  assist  the  local  relief  fund  in  getting  up  an  elocutionary  and  musical  enter- 
tainment, in  the  School  of  Arts,  which  was  a  gratifying  success.  The  artists  on 
that  occasion  were  Andrew  Fairfax.  H.  Driver,  Miss  Rebecca  Jones,  E.  H.  Colley, 
W.  Rudd,  T.  Hellyer,  J,  Fitzgerald,  and  several  others  ;  most  of  these  have  joined 
the  great  majority.  At  this  same  time  also  the  Working  Men's  Club  of  Balmain 
first  came  into  existence,  and  by  means  of  the  Penny  Readings  given  there  I  was 
able  in  two  or  three  months  to  add  £10  to  the  funds  of  the  library,  which  was 
highly  appreciated.  It  was  here,  at  Balmain,  during  the  time  of  the  great  flood; 
that  Ernest  Henry  was  bom,  the  15th  June,  1867.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
year  we  took  a  house  from  Mrs.  McTaggart,  Bourke-street,  Woolloomooloo. 


Another  eventful  year  in  my  life.      In  consequence  of  the  purchase  by  Mr. 

John  Keep  of   a  large  business  in  George-street,   the  stock  of  which  had  to  be 

removed  to  Barrack-street,  the  services  of  the  manager  and  two  hands 

1 868.      were  secured,  who  knew  the  old  connection  well.      To  make  room  for 

"^""^    them  the  two  youngest  had  to  retire,  R.  Darling  and  myself. 


Thrown  upon  the  world  once  more.  Situations  unobtainable.  Melbourne  was 
tried,  and  here  again  trade  was  none  too  bright,  for  a  reflex  action  of  the  Queens- 
land collapse  scared  the  whole  community.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Simply 
follow  the  rules  of  the  past  !  Rely  upon  God's  providence  and  protecting  care 
and  prepare  to  take  anything  that  offered. 

The  Teaching  Profession. 

My  pastor,  Rev.  T.  Johnson,  suggested  teaching,  but  what  an  absurdity  it 
appeared  for  one  without  education  to  presume  to  offer  his  services  for  such  an 
important  position,  and  for  some  time  longer  I  refused  to  act.  Funds  were  low, 
a  wife  and  five  children  unprovided  for,  was  the  startling  fact  I  had  to  face.  Mr. 
Johnston  still  contended  that  I  should  succeed  as  a  teacher,  as  he  thought  highly 
of  me  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  so  interested  himself,  together  with  Mr. 
Robert  Gray,  the  senior  partner  of  R.  Gray  &  Son,  Wynyard  Square,  that  I  was 
accepted  as  a  candidate  by  the  Council  of  Education  for  an  entrance  examination 
to  prove  my  fitness  or  otherwise  to  enter  the  Training  School,  at  Fort-street,  and 
become  a  full-fledged  teacher.  It  was  during  this  anxious  time  that  ARTHUR 
Alexander  Woodhill  was  born,  at  89  Stanley-street,  on  the  20tli  Nov.,  1869. 

What  an  ordeal  was  before  me,  only  those  who  have  passed  through  such  a 
test  with  a  clear  lack  of  faith  in  their  own  ability,  can  fully  understand  my 
feelings. 

The  subjects  upon  which  the  Test  was  made  were — Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  Grammar,  and  Personal  History. 

Reading. — This,  thanks  to  the  Rev.  C.  R.  K.  Ewing's  valuable  elocutionary 

lessons,  proved  easy. 
Writing.— Stiff,  formal,  but  passable. 
Arithmetic. — Was  child's  play.     First  four  rules. 
Geography. — My  love  of  same,  and  two  voyages,  i.e.,  about  two  years  at 

sea,  gave  me  all  I  wanted  to  know. 
Grammar. — This  was  the  severest  test.      The  question  ran  thus  :  *'  Analyse 

the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  underlined."      Impossible  ! 

I  could  do  neither,  and  stated — "  Never  analysed  a  sentence  in  my  life, 

and  have  forgotten  how  to  parse,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Personal  History  gave  me  the  opportunity  of    showing  that,  though 

lacking  in  technical  knowledge,  my  early  environment,  being  among 
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well  educated  people,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  speak  ungrammatic- 
ally, and  ten  years  of  shop  life  supplied  many  deficiencies. 

Our  training  master  at  Fort-street  School,  Mr.  Bradley,  afterwards  Inspector 
Bradley,  proved  a  true  friend  to  those  who  attended  his  course  of  instruction. 
"While  under  his  tuition  I  worked  like  a  trojan.  Needless  to  say  every  candidate 
highly  respected  him,  and  it  was  with  much  regret  that  some  of  us  left,  feeling 
that  a  prolonged  course  of  study  would  much  better  fit  us  for  the  high  and  impor- 
tant profession  we  had  adopted,  at  this  critical  time  in  our  career.  The 
classification  I  obtained  was  Class  3,  Section  B,  to  my  great  amazement,  higher 
than  some  University  men  secured.  This  simply  arose  by  my  not  having  to 
unlearn  any  other  methods,  and  by  attention  and  close  application  in  receiving  the 
lessons  taught. 

At  the  termination  of  my  training,  the  Council  of  Education  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  vacancy  for  me,  and  so  I  was  placed  in  a  temporary 
position  in  the  Council's  office  as  a  junior  clerk,  which  gave  me  a  great  insight 
into  the  working  of  the  Department,  as  the  labour  of  docketing  some  thousands 
of  letters,  which  had  got  into  arrears,  was  imposed  upon  me.  The  only  allowance 
was  £70  a  year,  which  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  by  keeping  tradesmens' 
books  at  night,  notably  Mr.  Penson's,  plumber,  Pitt-street ;  giving  instruction  to 
young  men  whose  education  had  been  neglected  ;  studying  to  fit  myself  for  a 
higher  grade  in  the  service  ;  and  attending  various  classes  in  the  city.  After  nine 
months  at  this  work,  my  appointment  came  as  teacher  to  the  Hebrew  Denomin- 
ational School,  lield  in  a  small  building  at  the  lovver  end  of  Sussex  Street,  the 
number  of  children,  all  Jews,  being  about  twenty-five.  I  was  fortunate  in  soon 
making  considerable  additions.  The  poor  accommodation,  and  unsuitable  position 
of  premises,  soon  forced  itself  upon  the  authorities,  and  a  very  fine  hall  being  in 
course  of  erection,  adjoining  the  Synagogue  in  Elizabeth-street,  for  the  Oddfellows, 
the  iheads  of  the  denomination  secured  it  for  !the  use  of  the  school  ;  and  our 
progress  went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds,  many  christian  parents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood taking  advantage  of  it  to  send  their  children,  although  it  was  a  Hebrew 
school. 

It  is  only  just  to  give  here  unstinted  praise  to  the  Hebrew  lady  who  conducted 
the  infant  class,  in  both  English  and  Hebrew,  had  charge  of  the  sewing  class,  and 
rendered  most  valuable  aid  in  the  singing  class.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Solomon.  The 
pupil  teachers  were  the  Misses  Bronsden  and  Sadler. 

Frederick  William  was  born  November  13,  1871. 
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In  Oct.,  1872,  Mrs.  Solomon  resigned,  Mr.  Solomon  having  taken  a  legal 
position  in  Fiji.  Three  hundred  parents  and  friends  assembled  at  a  farewell  tea, 
and  she  was  presented  by  her  fellow-teachers  and  the  children,  who  were  very 
fond  of  her,  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  as  a  parting  gift.  The  local 
board  gave  an  illuminated  address,  and  very  high  encomiums  were  uttered  by  Rev. 
A.  B.  Davis. 

Opened  with  a  very  sad  and  melancholy  event — our  dear  little  FREDDY 
1873.  was  removed  to  a  brighter  and  better  world.  Not  long  after,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  great  strain  upon  me,  owing  to  multiplied  engagements, 
among  which  was  the  conducting  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Sydney,  for  grammar 
and  elocution,  I  was  laid  aside  with  low  fever,  for  about  three  months,  but  by 
God's  good  providence,  Dr.  Sydney  Jones'  skilful  treatment,  and  my  dear  wife's 
careful  nursing,  I  was  pulled  through.  One  determination  took  possession  of  me 
while  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  and  that  was  to  give  up  a  profession  that  was  such  a  tax 
upon  me,  and  offered  no  chance  of  ultimate  success,  having  commenced  too  late  in 
life  ;  and  not  receiving  from  the  Council  that  encouragement  I  was  entitled  to, 
being  retained  in  a  denominational  school,  instead  of  a  rapid  appointment  to  a 
public  one,  which  I  had  earned  by  raising  my  classification  twice  in  two  years, 
and  securing  a  Report  from  Inspectors  as  "  Very  Fair,"  while  inferior  men  got 
"  Excellent  "  for  less  effective  work. 

However,  the  Local  Board  of  the  Hebrew  School  treated  me  very  handsomely. 
"  Rabbi  Davis  announced  with  regret  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Woodhill  as  Master  of 
the  School,  a  position  which  he  has  occupied  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with 
advantage  to  the  pupils,  and  the  approval  of  all  friends  of  the  school.  The  Direc- 
tors will  have  cause  for  satisfaction  if  the  Council  of  Education  appoint  as  his 
successor  a  gentleman  having  equal  merit  and  ability,  and  who  will  enter  into  his 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  interest  and  zeal.  The  Rev.  President  read  a  highly 
complimentary  address  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Woodhill,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Board, 
expressive  of  their  unqualified  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  the  school,  and  regretting  that  circumstances  should  have  induced  him 
to  relinquish  a  duty  filled  with  so  much  credit  to  the  institution." 

Daring  this  year  I  was  successful  in  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  an  allot- 
ment in  Victoria  Street,  Darlinghurst,  upon  which  I  erected  a  house,  which  was 
to  be  our  future  home.  Alas!  alas!  for  all  human  determinations  ;  on  how  fragile 
a  thread  they  hang.  It  was  occupied  by  the  family  just  long  enough  to  become 
the  birthplace  of  Charles  RiCHlNGS,  on  the  12th  November,  1873.     Then  I  sold 
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the  property  to  Mr.  S,  E.  Lees,  now  The  Hon.,  who  occupied  it  for  many  years. 
Providence  directed  my  course  at  this  time,  as  the  following  will  prove. 

Goulburn. 

Davies,  Alexander  &  Co.,  of  the  Australian  Stores,  Goulburn,  advertised  for 
a  manager  for  their  Ironmongery  Department,  and  1  was  successful  in  obtaining 
the  appointment,  and  it  was  with  devout  thankfulness  I  turned  my  back  on  a 
profession  which  had  given  me  five  years  of  the  hardest  drudgery  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  bear. 

On  January  1st  I  took  my  new  post,  but,  oh  !  how  changed  a  life.     The 

1874.     t'"^"sition  from  a  scholastic  to  a  commercial  career  was  very  marked. 

Five  years  absence  from  any  business,  trade,  or  profession,  means  a 

tremendous  lee  way  to  make  up.     I  found  myself  very  rusty.      Methods  changed, 

markets  changed,  values  changed  ;    but  ability  to  grip  the  new  conditions  was 

greatly  assisted  by  the  educational  mill  through  which  I  had  passed. 

Note. — Never  fear  a  change  of  environment  ;  experience  is  of  growing  value 
in  the  onward  march  of  life. 

Sir  John  Robertson's  great  Land  Act  was  causing  a  mighty  exodus  from  the 
crowded-out  coast  districts,  particularly  the  lUawarra,  Shoalhaven,  Camden,  and 
Hawkesbury  settlements.  These  all  passed  through  Goulburn  en  route  to  the 
valuable  agricultural  lands  round  Murrumburrah,  Young,  Cootamundra,  Junee» 
Gundagai,  Wagga  Wagga,  and  in  fact  to  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  embraced  by 
the  Lachlan  and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers.  The  pioneers  before  leaving  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  line  (via  Goulburn),  purchased  their  farming  implements,  dairy 
utensils,  and  supplies,  at  the  large  stores  established  there,  D.,  A.  &  Co  doing  the 
lion's  share  of  the  business. 

(Sootamundra. 

So  prosperous  was  the  outlook,  and  such  glowing  descriptions  of  the  countrj^ 
were  given,  that  I  must  fain  go  and  see  it.  A  few  days'  holiday  was  granted,  and 
off  to  the  little  village  of  Cootamundra  I  steered  my  enquiring  footsteps.  Coota- 
mundra then  consisted  of  one  public  house  (Barnes"),  a  store  belonging  to  the  same 
proprietor,  a  lock-up,  blacksmith's  shop,  a  few  cottages,  an  English  and  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  butcher  and  baker,  and  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales — if  the 
small  wooden  building  occupied  by  the  manager  could  be  honoured  by  such  a 
name.     I  found  adjoining  Barnes',  half  an  acre  of  land  owned  by  a  carpenter,  who 
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lived  there  in  a  bark  humpy.  This  t  succeeded  in  purchasing  for  £50.  Filled 
with  enthusiasm,  and  believing  that  a  bright  future  was  ahead,  I  formulated  a 
scheme,  some  would  have  called  it  a  "  castle  in  the  air,"  for  how  were  stores  to  be 
erected,  stock  purchased,  labour  to  be  secured,  a  family  to  be  transported,  without 
Capital !  Balancing  my  simple  accounts,  showed  the  following  credits  :— Cash  in 
bank,  £100;  Life  policv  surrender,  value  about  £50  (lent  me  by  a  gentleman  in 
Goulburn)  ;  total,  £150 — to  commence  a  business  upon  in  a  township  257  miles 
from  Sydney.  It  seemed  a  wild  chimerical  scheme,  but  "Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have."     Let  us  see  bow  it  worked  out  : — 

1.  The  Buildings. — Mr.  Keep  supplied  iron  and  all  building  materials,  on  a 
six  months'  credit.  Messrs.  Goodlet  &  Smith,  other  building  material  for  store 
and  small  cottage.  Carpenters  in  Goulburn  framed  both  store  and  cottage  all 
ready  for  erection — which  had  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Carriage  to  Cootamundra,  also 
paid  in  cash  to  the  bullock-team  drivers.  Carpenters  went  to  Cootamundra  to 
erect  same. 

2.  Stock. — My  association  with  the  Hebrew  school  gave  me  business  credit 
of  an  exceptional  order.  All  the  Jewish  firms  were  prepared  to  give  me  six 
months'  ;  so  also  was  my  former  employer,  Mr.  John  Keep  ;  and  Messrs.  Lassetter 
through  my  Queensland  relationship.  My  friends,  Mr.  Walter  Buzacott  and  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold,  who  were  the  deacons  of  the  Bourke  Street  Congregational 
Church,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  secured  for  me,  by  their  personal  influence, 
extended  credit  from  several  leading  grocery  and  drapery  houses.  Mr.  Arnold 
acted  like  a  "  white  man  "  in  spending  two  or  three  days  buying  a  drapery  stock 
about  which  I  was  utterly  ignorant. 

3.  Carriage  op  Stock. — This  also  had  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

4.  Taking  the  family  up  was  a  serious  item  to  do  ;  it  involved  the  purchase  of 
a  tilted  cart  and  horse,  which  cost  about  £50. 

Then  where  are  we  ? — Purchases  on  credit : — Building  material  and  Stock. 
Cash  payments: — Allotment,  £50;  Carpenters,  £20  ;  Carriage  of  Building,  £20; 
Carriage  of  Stock,  £30  ;  Purchase  of  Horse,  etc.,  £50  ;  total  £165.  Cash  in  hand 
to  meet  these  initial  charges,  £150  ; — leaving  a  shortage  of  £15. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Chapman,  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  N.S.W.,  Cootamundra, 
all  early  diffic^^lties  were  surmounted,  for  he  allowed  me  to  overdraw  my  a/c  on  my 
depositing  with  him  the  deeds  of  the  land.  This  was  my  first  downward  financial 
transaction,  which  will  be  explained  later  on  for  the  guidance,  instruction  and 
caution  to  any  members  of  my  family  who,  in  future  years,  may  be  tempted  to  go 
and  do  likewise. 
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Goulburn  to  eootamundra. 

The  bullock  drays  and  horse  teams  having  previously  started,  time  being 
allowed  for  erection  of  cottage,  our  departure  from  Goulburn  was  made  on  the 
31st  December,  1874,  a  fitting  close  to  this  exciting  year. 

Our  party  consisted  of  MOTHER,  Self,  ALFRED,  GEORGE,  RoSA,  ERNEST, 
Arthur  and  Charles.  The  vehicle  was  a  substantially  built  and  tilted  spring- 
cart,  of  Goulburn  manufacture,  the  interior  of  which  was  well  provided  with  bed- 
ding for  Mother,  Rosa,  Ernest,  Arthur  and  baby  Charlie  ;  rugs,  etc.,  being 
provided  for  SELF,  ALFRED  and  GEORGE,  on  mother  earth,  tinder  the  cart.  The 
horse  was  a  verj"  fine  and  powerful  animal,  well  recommended,  quiet,  and  proved 
very  willing.  The  first  day's  experience  was  most  enjoyable,  and  all  the  party  in 
high  spirits.  Our  first  halt  was  for  dinner,  on  the  Breadalbane  Plains,  where  was 
broached  some  of  the  picnic  baskets,  very  handsomely  provided  by  our  late  friends. 
The  first  day^'s  stage  we  determined  to  complete  at  Gunning,  a  pretty  little  town- 
ship about  thirty  miles  from  Goulburn.  Thinking  that  mother,  who  was  quite 
Strange  to  sucli  a  life,  would  be  more  comfortable  the  first  night  with  the  children 
in  a  good-looking  little  wayside  inn,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  took  a  room  for 
them,  and  drew  the  cart  close  up  to  the  bedroom  window,  as  she  was  naturally  very 
nervous  going  into  a  strange  place.  Of  couise,  in  this  case,  the  elder  boys  and  self 
slept  in  the  cait,  which  we  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  after  a  hard  day's  walking  and 
driving,  dropped  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  very  rapidly,  not  waking  until  the 
cocks  began  to  crow.  Not  so  in  the  hotel,  for  the  report  in  the  morning  was  that  the 
grunting,  squealing  and  fighting  of  a  herd  of  pigs  from  a  neighbouring  farm  had 
made  the  night  hideous  with  their  outrageous  bowlings. 

Oh  !  wliat  a  revelation  and  awful  desolation  presented  itself  to  our  astonished 
and  saddened  gaze,  when  the  day  broke,  and  the  sun  in  all  its  glory  dispersed  the 
gloom.  Our  hampers  of  provisions,  which  were  slung  under  the  cart,  were  torn 
from  their  hangings,  and  lay,  a  shattered  wreck,  all  over  the  yard.  The  contents 
were  gone.  Poultry,  hams,  tongues,  roast  joints,  pies,  puddings,  cakes,  etc.,  pre- 
sented by  loving  friends  in  Goulburn  to  satisfy  our  journeying  wants,  and  act  as 
pleasant  reminders— all  gone,  And,  where  ?  oh  !  where  ?  was  the  supply  for  the 
four  days'  journey  through  the  bush  to  come  from  ? — was  the  problem,  now,  to 
solve.  This  we  will  leave  for  imagination  to  contemplate  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  our 
journey  ended  on  the  fifth  day,  without  any  more  serious  invasions  of  pigs. 
Calamities  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  now  in  store  for  us. 
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Roughing^it. 

A  bare  allotment  was  the  gloomy  outlook  on  arrival.  The  old  bush  trouble, 
"  bullocks  lost ;"  teams  camping  somewhere  till  they  are  found.  We  had  to  face 
the  inevitable,  so  backed  the  cart  against  the  humpy  in  front,  as  a  protection  and 
a  screen,  and  then  proceeded  to  form  a  camp.  Our  first  work  was  to  cleanse  the 
humpy  and  convert  it  into  a  sleeping  apartment  for  Mother  and  the  younger 
children.  This  I  did,  and  fixed  up,  as  well  as  the  sloping  sides  would  permit,  a 
mattrass  on  the  grouiul ;  it  was  so  small  we  could  not  stand  upright  in  it.  When 
all  was  ready,  I  invited  Mother  into  her  temporary  home,  when,  oh  !  the  horror  o 
it,  she  found  it  already  occupied  by  a  countless  multitude  ofjunnameable  tenants 
and,  rushing  from  its  uninviting  recess,  vowed  she  would  never  enter  it  again. 

The  following  three  weeks  were  an  experience  not  easily  forgotten.  The 
dietary  scale  was  tea,  bread,  and  chops,  the  latter  cooked  upon  hoop-iron  twisted 
into  the  form  of  a  gridiron.  About  the  second  day  after  our  camp  was  formed, 
the  teams  with  the  stock  arrived,  with  news  of  the  other  bringing  the  building. 
But  where  to  put  the  goods  was  the  question.  Simply  nothing  for  it  but  on  the 
open  ground  ;  the  puzzle  was  how  to  protect  them  against  thunder.storms  prevalent 
just  about  that  time. 

eiarendon  House. 

*'  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning."  The  Iron  Store  and  Wooden  Cottage 
were  erected  in  about  three  weeks,  and  early  in  February,"  Clarendon  House  "  (note 
the  aristocratic  cognomen)  was  opened  in  a  very  modest  and  unassuming  style, 
without  a  brass  band,  or  even  a  solitary  violin,  to  lend  a  little  music  to  cheer  us  on 
the  way.  An  uphill  battle  seemed  to  be  before  us.  Barnes',  with  their  earlier 
connection,  held  the  trade  of  the  great  districts  beyond,  and  the  holdings  of  the 
first  selectors  were  in  their  possession.  Our  only  hope  was  in  the  army  of  navvies 
employed  on  the  railway  line,  and  for  these  we  catered.  The  principle  was  — 
Cash,— as  I  was  determined  no  house  in  the  city  that  had  trusted  me  with  their 
goods  should  lose  a  penny. 

Everyone  said  we  might  as  well  take  our  stock  and  return  to  Sydney,  as  we 
would  do  no  business  there  ;  moreover,  Sunday  trading  was  common  in  the  bush 
townships,  and  as  I  refused  to  open  on  the  Sabbath,  many  advised  me  to  clear  out. 
A  squatter  who  had  heard  of  our  opening,  and  the  cheap  prices  at  which  we  sold 
our  goods,  came  down  about  150  miles  to  get  his  supplies  from  us.  Arriving  on 
Sunday,  he  desired  to  give  the  order,  and  as  I  objected  to  receive  it,  on  principle. 
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heaped  upon  me  considerable  abuse,  as  he  wished  to  start  home  again  that  night. 
Seeing  my  firmness,  and  foretelling  niy  ruin,  he  left,  only,  however,  to  return  on 
Monday  morning,  purchase  about  £40  worth  of  stores,  and  pay  the  cash.  Ever- 
after  he  proved  oile  of  the  best  customers  I  had,  and  gave  me  his  fullest  confidence 
Note. — Principle  will  always  come  out  victorious.      Value  your  Sabbaths. 

The  low  prices  at  which  we  sold  onr  goods  soon  told.  A  very  remarkable 
development  took  place.  After  the  store  closed,  many  a  knock  came  at  the 
back  door,  and  a  really  good  trade  was  done  after  sundown.  Reason  not  far  to 
seek — they  were  Barnes'  debtors. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  about  this  time.     Miss ,  the  daughter  of 

an  hotelkeeper  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Cootamundra,  entered  the  store,  one 
evening.  She  was  a  splendid,  dark-eyed,  fresh-coloured,  black-haired,  lustrous 
beauty  of  Hibernian  extraction,  who,  after  making  the  purchase  of  several  new 
"  yellow-backs,"  enquired  :  "  Have  you  a  tall  riding-hat  ?"  I  considered  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  a  happy  inspiration  took  possession  of  me,  and  replying,  said  : 
"  Yes,  I  might  be  able  to  suit  you  ;  will  you  kindly  wait  a  minute  or  two  ?"  I 
rushed  into  the  cottage,  and  found  with  my  dear  wife's  aid,  a  black  silk  hat  I  had 
not  worn  for  years — removed  the  dust  of  months,  and  after  a  fair  and  admirable 
polish,  presented  it  to  her  satisfied  and  delighted  gaze.  "Just  the  thing  !  How 
much  ?"  she  said.  After  explaining  it  was  not  quite  new,  she  readily  gave  me25/- 
for  it — a  really  good  and  profitable  transaction,  Her  appearance  was  afterwards 
much  commented  on,  as  she  careered  about  the  township  on  her  splendid  bay,  as 
the  owner  of  a  storekeeper's  discarded  hat, 

So  rapidly  was  Cootamundra  developing,  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  secure  a 
Post  and  Telegraph  station.     The  Post  Office  had  always  been  kept  in 
1876.      Barnes'  store.    lagitatedfor  its  removal,  and  offered  to  build  rooms  for  the 
^~~~"~     Department.     This  was  accepted  ;  at  the  same  time  I  rented  the  small  sit- 
ting-room in  my  cottage  to  the  Government  to  establish  a  Telegraph  Office  in  Coota- 
mundra  while   the   new   building   was   in   progress.     It   caused   much  domestic 
discomfort,  for,  to  reach  our  bedroom,  we  had  to  pass  through  the  telegraph  opera- 
ting-room, during  the  time  some  of  the  children  developed  measles,  so  it  is  easy  to 
realise  the  position  of  Mother.     In  connection  with  the  new  building,  I  may  state 
that  I  added  two  rooms  for  the  City  Bank. 

Among  my  first  ventures  were  a  few  allotments  in  the  township,  which  I 
bought  at  a  very  low  figure  at  a  Government  Land  Sale  ;  and  two  or  three  kilns  of 
bricks  being  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  makers  by  the  engineers,  through  there 
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being  a  mistake  in  the  sbape,  I  was  compelled  to  accept  them  in  payment  of  account 
in  lieu  of  cash.  With  them  I  erected  the  first  four  brick  cottages  there  were  in 
Cootamundra.  A  very  extensive  cutting,  employing  a  large  number  of  navvies  who 
were  camped  around  Bethungra,  about  eight  miles  on  the  road  to  Wagga  Wagga, 
induced  us  to  start  a  bi-anch,  which  ALFRED  took  charge  of  for  some  time.  Subse- 
quently this  business  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Jolly. 

I  cannot  pass  from  Cootamundra  without  paying  a  well-earned  tribute  to  the 
faithful  work  done  by  my  two  boys,  now  growing  rapidly  into  manhood,  ALFRED 
and  George.  The  former  I  secured  a  position  for  in  Chris.  Newton  &  Co's.,  Pitt 
Street,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drapery  ;  the  latter  still  remaining  at 
Cootamundra,  facing  the  labour  and  rough  living  in  a  thoroughly  manly  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit,  driving  our  grand  horse,  "  Barney,"  with  heavy  loads  along  bush 
tracks,  even  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  many  times  returning  after  very  long 
trips,  late  at  night,  causing  the  Mother  many  anxious  moments.  He  often  took 
trips  to  Young,  an  old  diggings  township,  to  purchase  goods  required,  from 
Watson  Bros. 


Towards  the  end  of  this  year  several  reasons  pressed  upon  me  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  selling  out,  and  returning  to  Sydney  : — 

}^11±_     1.  The  contemplated  railway  extensions  to  Gundagai,  Temora,  Junee, 
Coolaman   and   Murrumburrah,    to   Young   would   kill    Cootamundra 
prospects,  for  it  would  not  long  be  either  a  terminus  or  great  central  depot. 

2.  The  lack  of  educational  facilities  for  the  children  even  then  involving  great 
expense  to  educate  RoSA  in  Sydney,  was  a  strong  argument. 

3.  The  opportunities  for  the  boys  to  gain  experience  were  nil. 

4.  The  necessity  to  provide  a  home  for  ALFRED,  who  was  still  with  Chris. 
Newton,  was  paramount. 

5.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  secure  a  good  subui'ban  business  was  inviting. 

6.  The  fact  that  if  I  sold  out,  an  income  of  nearly  £200  a  year  would  keep  us 
for  a  little  while. 

7.  The  dear  wife  was  very  unhappy,  being  separated  from  all  her  friends,  and 
not  having  a  very  comfortable  home,  with  a  sick  boy,  FRANK,  in  the  metropolis. 

The  evidence  in  favour  seemed  to  make  the  "pros."  the  winners.  Providence 
again  opened  the  way.  Mr.  Kirby  came  along  and  gave  me  20/-  in  the  £  for  whole 
stock — Cash — or  its  equivalent.  But  the  end  was  not  yet,  as  will  be  explained 
later  on. 
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Burwood. 

Having  studied  tlie  business  prospects  of  some  of  the  western  suburbs,  my 
attention  and  fancy  seemed  fixed  on  Burwood.      I  noted   the  fact  that  only  tlie 

Misses  and  Mrs.  Sanders  catered  for  this  growing  centre  ;  that  all  the 
Io7Q'     leading  city  houses  had  their  delivery  carts  ;  that  all  the  passengers  by 

the  trains  acted  as  their  own  "  parcel  deliveries"  ;  and  that  if  the  suburb 
grew,  which  grow  it  must,  the  wants  of  the  public  would  have  to  be  met  on  the 
spot.  The  Congregational  Minister  at  that  time  was  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Howden,  whom 
I  consulted,  when  he  assured  me  that  "  it  was  a  felt  want."  On  January  oOth  I 
bought  42  ft.  frontage  to  the  Burwood  Road  from  Mr.  W.  Archer,  for  the  sum  of 
£360,  upon  which  I  erected  the  buildings  which  still  stand  there. 

During  the  course  of  this  erection,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Tasmania,  receiving  before 
leaving  Sydney  a  commission  to  establish  agencies  in  Hobart  and  Launceston  for 
the  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia,  and  also  power  to  act  as  agent  and 
secure  as  many  proposals  as  possible  ;  in  both  these  directions  I  was  very  success- 
ful, having  a  most  enjoyable  time,  and  was  just  in  the  full  swing  of  secui-ing  many 
lives,  when  a  terrific  missile  reached  me  from  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales — 
"  Mortgage  on  Cootamundra  to  be  lifted  within  a  certain  time  as  specified. 

R  Lesson  on  Finance. 

This  filled  me  with  such  dismay  that  I  abandoned  all  further  canvassing  and 
hastily  returned  to  Sydney,  crestfallen  and  disheartened.  In  vain  was  the  search 
for  money  to  redeem  the  mortgage.  A  disastrous  drought,  with  its  consequent 
loss  of  confidence  ;  the  election  of  a  new  and  ignorant  manager  for  the  branch 
bank,  who  mis'nterpreted  his  predecessors'  values  ;  and  the  opening  of  two  new 
branch  railways  to  Temora  and  Gundagai  causing  considerable  depression  in  the 
struggling  township,  were  potent  factors  in  the  director's  calculations,  and  so  the 
"sword  of  Damocles"  fell,  and  cut  away  all  hope  of  reaping  the  reward  of  mj' 
hard  labour  in  this  virgin  city. 

The  place  was  sold  under  the  terms  of  a  Printed  Mortgage  Deed  to  the  bank 
of  a  most  arbitrary,  stringent,  and  binding  character,  the  full  force  of  which  I 
never  realised  until  the  fatal  day.  By  collusion  between  bank  manager,  auctioneer, 
and  purchaser,  the  property  was  knocked  down  at  a  price  which  exactly  covered 
the  overdraft  at  the  bank,  and  within  twelve  months  it  was  sold  again  at  a  hand- 
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some  profit.  Moral. — Never  borrow  money  as  an  overdraft  at  the  bank  on  the 
security  of  valuable  deeds  with  the  bank's  Printed  Mortgage  Form,  as  it  can  be 
foreclosed  upon  at  any  moment.  Moreover,  a  higlier  rate  is  paid  by  two  or  three  per 
cent,  than  paid  to  societies  or  private  trustees,  with  whom,  if  the  interest  is  regularly 
paid,  no  action  can  be  taken  until  the  expiration  of  lease.  Therefore  accept  a 
settled  loan  at  a  low  rate,  in  preference  to  the  bank's  Deed  at  uncertain  rate  and  time. 
Learn  the  lesson  of  my  Cootamundrian  experience,  to  which  I  now  say  farewell. 

WoodhiU  &  Murray. 

The  architect  for  the  building  at  Burwood  was  Mr.  Elphinstone,  "  The  Glebe." 
The  contractors,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Wildman.  Both  faithfully  carried  out  their 
work,  as  evidenced  by  its  solid  character  after  27  years'  occupancy.  It  was  opened 
in  March,  1878.  As  before  stated,  I  had  no  technical  knowledge  of  drapery,  and 
invited  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  the  able  and  valued  manager  of  Keep  &  Parsons' 
hosiery  department,  to  join  me,  which  he  did,  bringing  into  the  concern  a  capital 
of  £250.  We  worked  like  brothers  for  the  first  eight  years,  struggling  through 
early  financial  difficulties  with  great  success,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
first  General  Store  business  of  a  high  order  that  had  been  opened  in  the  suburbs 
of  Sydney,  which  it  maintains  to-day. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  phenominal  growth  should  go  unchallenged, 
for  though  the  whole  of  the  surrounded  land  on  either  side  of  the  street  was  one 
great  paddock,  backed  by  gardens,  such  as  "  Moira"  on  the  one  side,  and  John 
Taylor's  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Burwood  Road,  and  no  shops  or  houses  existed 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  railway  line,  with  its  wooden  platform.  It  is  a  fact 
that  within  a  year  or  two  numerous  small  shops,  representing  several  trades,  were 
erected,  and  did  a  thriving  business.  I  must  leave  it  to  other  hands  to  describe 
its  further  progress,  as  this  Memoir  is  rather  personal  than  social. 

The  business  of  Woodhill  &  Murray  was  growing  so  rapidly  that  in  about 
twelve  months  we  felt  the  premises  must  be  enlarged,  and  I  pursuaded  Mr.  Murray 
to  purchase  30  ft.  more  on  the  southern  side,  which  he  was  fortunate  in  securing 
from  Mr.  Archer,  and  we  erected  a  splendid  drapery  department  22  ft.  x  100  ft.  on 
the  land. 

During  this  time  I  undertook  the  secretaryship  of  the  Burwood  School  of 
Arts,  but  my  time  being  so  fully  taken  up  in  the  business,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  its  claims,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the 
of&ce. 
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We,  i.e ,  W.  &  M.,  had  now  reached  another  stage  in  the  jonrney.     Neighbours 
were  building  on  either  side  of  us,  and,  among  others,  a  butcher's  shop 
1884-      was   erected    next   door  to  the  drapery,  only  a  roadway  of  about  8  ft. 
separating  us.     Oh,  the  aroma — and,  the  flies  !     What  was  to  be  done  ? 
We  still  wanted  more  room.     Separate  Departments  were  required  for  Boots  and 
Clothing,  and  a  much  larger  shop  for  Grocery.     As  everything  comes  to  him  who 
waits,  we  at  last  secured  the  lease  of  the  premises  from  Mr.  Gaston,  and  temporarily 
altered  the  building.     We  were  satisfied  for  a  little  time,  but  at  last  I  urged  my 
partner  to  let  us  erect  a  larger  shop  on  the  site,  pulling  down  the  temporary  build- 
ings ;  but  he  could  not  see  it,  neither  would  he  consent  to  purchase  as  a  firm,  the 
fee  simple.     The  chance  was  slijipiiig  by  us,  so  I  purchased  on  my  own  account, 
and  there  the  matter  rested  for  a  little  while. 

A  new  and  important  suburb  was  springing  into  existence — Summer  Hill.     A 
land  sale  of  business  sites  was  advertised,  and  as  only  one  small  store 

1885.  existed  in  the  locality,  which  was  being   rapidly  built  upon,  we   de- 
termined, after  many  anxious  discussions,  to  purchase  a  lot,  if  it  was  sold 

at  a  reasonable  figure.  This  turned  out  to  be  £8  10s.  per  foot.  Upon  it  we  erected 
two  handsome  stores,  which  were  eventually  leased  to  Messrs.  G.  Hodgson  &  Co. 
The  lesson  taught  by  this  transaction — but  not  always  followed  out — was  :  "do  not 
encourage  branches,  which  are  always  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  ;  but  follow 
the  concentiating  examples  of  the  great  city  emporiums.''  This  property  was  at 
length  sold  to  Mr.  P.  Mathieson,  who  is  the  present  owner. 

The  settlement  of  the  Gasworks  at  Mortlake  caused  a  flutter  of  excitement 
when  the  ground   adjacent  to   them  was  cut  up  and  sold   by   public 

1886.  auction.     We  purchased  a  block  at  £2  15s.  per  foot,  and  erected  thereon 
four  wooden  cottages  at  £7-1  each.      These  we  let  at  10s.  per  week,  pay- 
ing a  handsome  interest. 

This  year  witnessed  another  great  change  in  the  prospects  before  me,  and  as 
my  jubilee  had  just  been  passed,  it  constituted  so  far  as  the  family  was  concerned, 
a  turning-point  in  their  history,  though  at  the  time  no  such  construction  was  put 
upon  it,  so  mysterious  are  the  hidden  and  over-ruling  providences  of  life,  as  the 
sequel  will  show.  My  relationship  with  Mr.  Murray  did  not  improve  ;  domestic 
troubles,  mental  anxiety  and  overwork,  caused  nature  to  call  out  with  a  loud  and 
emphatic  voice  ;  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  I  collapsed  on  a  wharf,  and  coming  to, 
found  myself  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and  saturated  with  water.  Dr.  Sydney  P. 
Jones  was  called  in.  Verdict :  "  the  whole  system  was  out  of  order  ;— to  the  moun- 
tains, for  a  month."     "  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  !"      That  fact 
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took  possession  of  me  on  the  mountain  heights, — to  wliich  all  should  go  who  are 
troubled  in  mind  or  body.  Practical  tiioaghts  and  a  sounder  body  rewarded  my 
stay  at  Lawson,  and,  returning  to  Burwood,  born  again  physically.  I  was  able  to 
face  the  problem  :  "  Who  was  to  retire  ?" 

Taking  the  last  balance-sheet,  I  formulated  a  proposal :  "  You  take  the  business 
on  those  terms  or  I  will."  He  declined,  until  I  forced  the  position,  and  he  took  it. 
No  one  would,  or  could,  imagine  my  state  of  mind  just  then.  The  hopes  of  a  bright 
future  blighted  ;  the  arduous  labours  of  eight  years  gone  ;  the  future  quite  un- 
known.    (Dissolution  of  partnership,  15th  September,  1886.) 

On  leaving  Clarendon  House,  we  took  "  Rutland,"  a  comfortable  and  roomy 

cottage  in  Burwood.     it  was  my  great  desire  to  settle  down  to  a  course  of  study  and 

and  self-improvement,  fitting   myself  for  higher   labours  ;  but   failed. 

1887.      Why  ?      The  busy  chequered  life  of  a  retailer.      The  dissipating  effect 

on  the  mind  of  discursive  newspaper  reading  had  completely  destroyed 

the  power  of  consecutive  and  concentrated  thought ;    in  fact  every  qualification 

for  effective  study  was  gone. 

The  capital  taken  out  of  "  Clarendon  House"  was  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
family  unsupplemented.  A  golden  opportunity  presented  itself  by  the  merest 
chance.     I  heard  privately  that  Mr.  R.  A.  Ducker's  business, 

At  Richmond, 

was  likely  to  be  put  on  the  market,  through  his  declining  health.  It  had  been 
established  over  forty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  best  businesses  in  the  coastal  dis- 
tricts. I  purchased,  though  the  stock  was  a  large  one,  valued  at  £4,553,  for  which 
I  paid  20/-  in  the  £,  with  a  rental  of  the  premises  at  £120  a  year,  for  five  years. 

My  sons,  ALFRED  Robert  and  George  Edward,  I  made  partners  with  me 
in  this  business,  which  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  one.  This  purchase 
involved  our  removal  to  Richmond.  Prior  to  my  departure  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  receive  the  following  Illuminated  Address  from  my  fellow-workers 
and  friends  at  Mortlake,  with  whom  I  had  laboured  for  eight  years. 

"Mortlake,  March,  1887. 

To  Mr.  a.  M.  Woodhill. 

Esteemed  and  Dear  Sir, — As  you  are  about  to  take  your  departure  from  this 

locality,  we  are  desirous  of  making  an  acknowledgment  of  our  indebtedness  to  you 

for  the  many  years  of  faithful  service  you  have  rendered,  in  the  furtherance  of  the 

work  in  connection  with  the  Congregation  and  School  ;  and  further,  to  pay  tribute 
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of  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  us  all,  as  well  as  to  place  in  your  hands  a 
Memento  of  the  happy  associations  in  the  work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
during  the  past. 

The  requirements  of  this  work  have  called  forth  the  exercise  of  much  self- 
denial  on  your  part  ;  but  we  feel  assured  t])at  you  have  observed,  with  much  satis- 
faction, the  hai-monious  relations  that  have  always  existed  amongst  this  people,  as 
well  as  the  substantial  progress  the  cause  has  made  under  your  direction. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  guide  you  continually 

and  prosper  your  new  undertaking,  and  ever  enable  you  to  fulfil  the  great  purpose 

of  life,  to  compass  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man." 

■'  Go,  labour  on  ;   spend  and  be  spent ; 
Thy  joy  to  do  the  Father's  will  ; 
It  is  the  way  the  Master  went, 

Shall  not  His  servants  tread  it  still  !" 


Trip  to   Europe,   England,  and  (Canada. 

After  38  years  absence  from  dear  old  England,  the  desire  grew   upon  me  to 
visit  the  home  of  my  forefathers,  and  also  a  sister  in  Canada.      My  friends  in 
Tasmania,   hearing  of  my  probable  departure,  bestowed  upon  me  the 
1 89 1,      honour  of  representing  them  as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Congre- 
gational Council  held  in  London  that  year.      Another  and  potent  factor 
in  my  decision   was  to  oi>en  up  business  relationships  in  London,  Birmingham, 
Shelfield  and  the  Potteries.     The  steamer  selected  was  the  "  Ormiiz,"  which  sailed 
on  28th  March,  1891.     A  m.ost  enjoyable  and  ideal  trip  it  was,  rendered  doubly  so 
by  its  very  happy  associations  with  several   ministers,  who  were  fellow  travellers 
to  the  Council  : — Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roseby,  Revs.  Kirby,  Price,  Brown,  and  other 
delegates.     We  arrived  at  Naples  on  May  6th. 

It  is  snpetfious  to  say  what  an  awakening  the  trip  through  Europe,  England, 
and  Canada  was.  The  antiquities  of  the  old,  and  the  intense  life  and  wondrous 
manufacturing  developments  of  the  new,  gave  food  for  thought,  and  inspiration 
enough  for  a  lifetime  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  and  joy  there  were 
tinges  of  sadness,  which  seem  to  cling  about  every  earthly  record.  In  seeking  my 
father's  jeweller's  shop,  and  my  own  old  home  in  Bull  Street,  Birmingham,  I  was 
grievously  disappointed  ;  all  signs  of  it  had  been  obliterated.  The  formation  of  a 
magnificent  street  through  the  heart  of  the  city  had  necessitated  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  houses,  my  father's  among  the  number.  The  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain was  the  promoter  of  this  Cotporation  Street,  the  finest  in  that  grand  old 
historic  city. 
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Canada. 

Time  and  space  fail  me  to  tell  the  story  of  my  tour  ;  moreover,  so  many  have 
been  written,  and  better  than  I  could  do  them,  that  it  will  be  wise  to  give  the  life 
record  only.  It  would,  however,  just  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  route  I  chose 
for  Canada  was  via  Newfoundland,  the  chief  city  being  St.  John's.  Not  long  after 
ray  visit  it  was  nearl}^  all  destroyed  by  fire.  Views  of  the  icebergs  about  the 
harbour  that  I  secured  are  very  beautiful.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
cod  fishery  in  the  world.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Newfoundland  is  a  British 
Colony,  and  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  Great  Canadian  Confederation,  which  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  join. 

Nova  Scotia  was  the  first  point  in  Canada  at  which  I  landed,  the  chief  port  of 
which  is  Halifax.  From  this  citj^  the  great  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  starts  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  line,  at  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia,  a  distance  of  3666  miles. 
Added  to  this  1496  miles  from  Vancouver,  through  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  to  San  Francisco,  makes  a  journey  of  5162  miles,  which  it  took  a  week 
of  train  travelling  to  accomplish,  and  yielded  enjoyment  that  will  bear  fruit  while 
memory  lasts.  The  points  of  greatest  interest  on  this  matchless  trip  were  : — The 
magnificent  Falls  of  Niagara  ;  the  vastness  of  the  Manitobian  Plains,  the  granary 
of  the  world,  which  the  Hussians  are  emulating  in  the  great  Siberian  Plains  ;  the 
grand  mountain  scenery  of  the  Rockies,  the  finest  on  the  earth  ;  the  interesting 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  Fraser  River ;  and  the  extensive  irrigation  schemes  which 
skirt  the  railway  lines  through  the  Western  States  already  named,  and  make  the 
world  a  thing  of  beauty,  which  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

The  homeward  voyage  from  San  Francisco  was  a  picnic — not  a  rough  day  to 
disturb  a  calm  and  peaceful  passage.  In  October  the  dear  old  home  at  "Eskville," 
Burwood,  was  reached.  During  my  absence  the  Power  of  Attorney  which  I  had 
given  to  my  son,  ARTHUR  ALEXANDER  WOODHILL,  was  used  by  him  to  conduct 
the  business  of  Woodhill's  Printing  Works,  York  Street.  It  was  with  pleasure 
that,  in  1893,  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties,  I  was  able  to  place  him  with  his  brothers 
Ernest  Henry  and  Charles  Richings,  whom  I  took  into  partnership  in  an  old 
established  business  on  the  Shoalhaven  River,  in  the  town  of  Nowra,  which  I  had 
purchased  from  the  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  McArthur,  since  proved  to  be  a  successful 
venture,  and  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  businesses  in  the  South  Coast 
District.  Those  personally  interested  may  in  the  future  write  an  account  of  its 
growth,  and  give  reasons  which  led  up  to  the  present  expansion  of  the  Woodhill 
and  Co.  premises. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  only  right  to  note  that  branch  stores  at  Berallan  and 
Cambewarra  were  subsequently  added  to  it,  the  latter  after  one  year's  occupancy 
being  sold  again  to  Mr.  George  Brown,  in  the  year  1905.  MORAL.- -Never  hang 
on  out  of  sentiment  to  any  business  that  doesn't  pay. 

Finding   it    was   impossible  for  me,   without  a  technical   knowledge  of  the 
business,  to  successfully  control  a  printing  establishment,  which   was  a  cause  of 
much  anxiety  and  trouble,  I  determined  to  sell  out,  so  on  1st  February, 
1896.     1896,  White  &  Simmons,  who  were  the  purchasers,  entered  into  posses- 
sion.     As  I  had  made  considerable  additions  to  the  property  on  a  ten 
years'  building  lease,  this  was  transferred  to  the  sub-tenant,  so  that  my  interest  in 
the  lease  and  liability  does  not  expire  until  1906.      In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
title  has  been  fixed  as,  "The  Woodhill  Printing  Works."      This  terminated  eight 
years  of  worry  I  never  wish  to  repeat.     MORAL. — Never  enter  upon  or  attempt  to 
handle  a  business,  or  take  responsibility,  unless  you  are  thorough   master  of  the 
trade  or  profession,  and  have  the  means  at  your  disposal  to  properly  conduct  it. 

Having   retired    from   active    responsibility    in   any   of    the    businesses,   and 

satisfactorily  completed  the  sale  of  that  in  York  Street,  the  question  of  a  second 

trip  to  the  old  world  was  discussed.      I  was  desirous  of  letting  my  two 

1899.     youngest  children,  FRANK  and  ELSIE  (the  former  being  willing  to  pay 

his  own  passage),  secure  this  ideal  educational  revelation,  with  myself 

as  guide.      It  was  decided  that  the  good  steamship  "  Omrah,"  the  newest  of  the 

Orient  fleet,  of    8291  tons  register,  should  convey  us  over  the  trackless  deep  to 

the  "  hub  of  the  universe." 

An  account  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  trip  is  recorded  in  the  Omrah 
Chronicle,^''  published  in  London,  and  distributed  on  our  arrival  to  every  passenger 
and  all  the  officers.  The  joint  editors  were  Rev.  T.  F.  Whillas  (Motherwell,  Glas- 
gow), and  Mr.  G.  Mackay  (Bendigo),  the  Hon.  Sec.  being  your  humble  servant. 

Our  route  through  Europe  lay  via  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
St.  Gothard.  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  the  Black  Forest,  the  Rhine,  Brussels,  Paris, 
London,  Scotland,  and  the  principal  centres  of  interest  in  England.  While  ELSIE 
and  Frank  did  Devonshire,  I  took  another  trip  to  America  as  delegate  to  the 
Second  International  Congreg.uional  Council,  held  in  Boston,  where  I  spent  an 
ideal  ten  days.  I  also  once  more  visited  my  dear  sister,  Mrs.  E.  EviLLB,  in  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia. 

A  book  would  be  required  to  narrate  all  the  incidents  of  the  trip,  describe  the 
scenery  through  which  we  passed,  and  enumerate  the  wonders  in  art,  manufac- 
tures, and  science  it  was  our  privilege  to  inspect.      Suffice  it  to  say,   no  greater 
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educational  advantage  can  be  given  to  young  Australians  than  are  offered  by  these 
globe-trotting  expeditions  of  the  20th  century.  In  fact,  without  them  no  education 
is  complete.  But  to  do  it  effectively  means  two  years  of  time,  and  £1500  in 
money.  Our  voyage  back  to  Australia,  where  we  arrived  in  October,  was  one  long 
picnic.     And  so  closed  the  Great  Nineteenth  Century. 

Other  changes  and  important  movements  took  place  this  year  in  con- 

^QQQ-      nection    with    the    stores    at    both    Richmond    and  Nowra.      My  son, 

\  Mr.  Alfred   Robert,   tendered   his    resignation,   through    declining 

)  health,  which  necessitated  a  thorough  change.     I  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 

\  me  to  retire,  as  my  income  was  large  enough  to  enable  me  to  live  up  to  the  standard 

which  I  had  hitherto  kept.      The  copies  of  the   following  advertisements   will 

explain  the  new  position  : 


NowKA,  10th  October,  1900. 
It  is  hereby  notified  that  Mr.  Alfred  Mere- 
dith WoODHiLL  has  retired  from  the  business 
of  WooDHiLL  &  Co.,  Nowra,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Arthur  Alexander  WooDHiLLandCHARLES 

RiOHINGS  WOODHILL. 


Richmond,  10th  October,  1900. 
It  is  hereby  notified  that  Mr.  Alfred  Mere- 
dith WooDHiLL  has  retired  from  the  business  of 
Woodhill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
George  Edward  Woodhill,  Ernest  Henry 
Woodhill  and  Frank  Leslie  Woodhill. 


In  July  of  this  year,   after  my  return  from   the  Jubilee  of   Congre- 

1903;.      gationalism  in  Queensland,  it  was  my  fate  to  undergo  a  very  serious 

I  operation,  and  lie  for  eight  weeks  in  the  private  hospital  of  Dr.  Hinder,  at 

[  Summer  Hill.     By  the  skill  of  the  Dr.  and  God's  over-ruling  providence  my  life  was 

mercifully  prolonged,  and  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  enjoyed  the  best  of  health. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  greatest  progressive  movement  of  the  family  was 

the  purchase  of  the  large  old-established  and  successful  business  of  Messrs.  C.  T. 

Whiteman  &  Son,  Camden,  which  was  secured  by  the  Nowra  proprietors. 

1904.     It    was  a  business   not   sought   for    by  them,   but   was    offered   at   an 

opportune  time,  when,  through  the  ill-health  of  some  of  the  family,  a 

change  was  imperative  to  a  more  inland  district.      A  very  amicable  arrangement 

was  effected  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Frank  Woodhill  from  Richmond,  and  his 

joining  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Charles  in  their  Nowra  and  Camden  ventures. 

It   was  my   pleasure   during  this  year  to   compile  a    Directory   for   1905,  a 

flattering  notice,  of  which  the  Sydney  Mail,  November  30,  1901,  is  responsible  for  : 

"  The  Woodhill  Printing  Works,  Sydney,  forwards  '  The  Hawkesbury  and  Shoalhaven 
Directory,'  a  compilation  dealing  with  two  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of  the  State, 
for  which  Mr.  A.  M.  Woodhill  is  responsible  It  is  at  once  calendar,  diary,  'cultural,  and 
cookery  guide,'  and  compendium  of  mformation  regarding  old  settlers  of  the  Hawkesbury 
and  the  Shoalhaven.  And  its  value  is  increased  by  numerous  portraits  and  illustrations  of 
stock  and  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  district.  Mr.  Woodhill's  book  reflects  credit  upon  his 
industry,  and  should  be  of  value,  and  the  idea  of  preparing  and  presenting  it  to  the  friends 
of  the  firm's  branches  at  Richmond  and  Nowra  was  a  happy  one." 
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I  cannot  close  this  Ijrief  record  of  a  busy  life,  which  has  now  reached  man's 
alloited  span,  without  acknowledging  my  boundless  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  care  and  goodness  to  me  extending  over  so  king  a  period.  Many  dear  friends 
have  been  called  away,  better,  truer,  more  faithful  than  my  erring  self,  while  I 
remain  a  monument  of  a  loving  Father's  merciful  kindness. 

I  have  tried  to  do  ray  best  for  the  treasures  given  into  my  care  ;  but  many 
mistakes  have  been  made,  which,  if  life  could  be  lived  over  again,  might  be 
rectified.  May  these  be  all  forgiven,  and  the  lessons  of  a  life  prove  to  those  who 
have  still  large  opportunities  before  them,  "  danger  signals,"  marking  shoals  of 
self-confidence  to  be  avoided  ;  rocks  of  fierce  passion  to  be  combated  ;  currents  of 
false  thoughts  to  be  navigated  ;  that  at  last,  after  the  storms  and  trials  of  the 
voyage  are  over,  a  safe  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Eternal  Kest  may  be  granted 
to  all  who  go  before,  and  those  who  come  after,  that  the  new  and  richer  life  may 
be  a  united  one  of  unbroken  peace,  joy,  and  gladness,  made  beautiful  by  a  loving 
Heavenly  Father's  everlasting  presence  and  benediction. 
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ONE  CAN'T  HELP  THINKING. 

I  FANCIED  myself  on  shipboard — it  was  in  the  gloaming,  ere  the  lights  were  switched  on. 
Seeking  the  recesses  of  our  dear  old  bunk,  one  was  much  impressed  for  the  time  being  with 
its  darkness  and  gloom  ;  through  the  porthole  the  sadness  of  the  sea  seemed  to  find  an  echo 
on  the  ocean  of  fancies  with  which  the  mind  was  filled  ;  but  anon  the  dashing  spray  took  new 
form  and  life,  and  its  phosphorescent  splendours  shone  out  with  untold  brilliancy,  too  soon, 
alas,  to  be  followed  by  a  return  into  the  gloom  and  depression,  and  then  to  dissipate  the  feeling, 
methought  to  touch  a  magic  spring.  Oh  !  what  a  flood  of  light  filled  up  at  once  the  dark  and 
gloomy  cabin.  And  is  not  such  a  picture  of  our  life  sometimes  outside  the  stormy  tide  of 
human  passion,  with  its  sad  depressing  tones,  its  coarse  and  unkind  sounds  ;  and  anon  the 
sparkling  gems  of  loving  words  lighting  the  tempest-tossed  and  weary  soul,  the  memory  of 
which,  and  the  hopeful  recurring  of  the  same  in  intenser  form,  makes  glad  the  heart. 

But  above  and  around  the  shadows  fall  again.  How  shall  we  get  the  Light  ?  Oh  !  for 
the  talisman  which  shall  enable  us  to  touch  the  hidden  mysterious  springs  of  Heavenly  Love, 
freighted  with  an  electrical  fire  that  shall  make  our  life — /o?/,  Peace,  Conteiit.  May  it  be  ours 
in  this  new,  this  great,  this  eventful  Century  to  have  Faith  to  seek  the  button,  Grace  to  switch  on 
the  Light,  and  realise  the  joy  of  basking  in  its  refulgence  through  countless  eons. 

—A.  M.  W. 


After  recounting  some  of  the  wonderful  works  occomplished  by  men  in  a  green  old  age, 
Longfellow  says,  in  his  "  Moritura  Salutamis," — 

"  These  are  indeed  exceptions  ;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  gulf  stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  Arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 
Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives." 


"  Sow  a  thought — reap  an  act ; 
Sow  an  act — reap  a  habit ; 
Sow  a  habit — reap  a  character  ; 
Sow  a  character — reap  a  destiny." 


Over  the  etitrance  to  Milan  Cathedral  are  carved  three  mottoes  : — 

1.  "  That  which  troubles  is  but  for  a  moment  "  (under  the  sculptured  cross). 

2.  "  That  which  pleases  is  but  for  a  moment "'  (under  the  roses). 

3.  "  Only  that  is  important  which  is  eternal "  (under  the  great  central  arch), 

—Seen  1898,  A.  M.  W. 
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THE  NEW  ARRIVAL. 

There  came  to  port  last  Sunday  night 

The  queerest  little  craft, 
Without  an  inch  of  rigging  on — 

I  looked,  and  looked  and  laughed  ; 
It  seemed  so  curious  that  she 

Should  cross  the  unknown  water, 
And  moor  herself  right  in  my  room — 

My  daughter,  O  my  daughter  ! 

Yet  by  these  presents  witness  all 

She's  welcome  fifty  times, 
And  comes  consigned  to  hope  and  love. 

And  common  metre  rhymes  ; 
She  has  no  manifest  but  this. 

Mo  flag  floats  o'er  the  water, 
She's  too  new  for  the  British  Lloyd's — 

My  daughter,  O  my  daughter  ! 

Ring  out  wild  bells,  and  tame  ones,  too  ! 

Ring  out  the  lovers'  moon  ! 
Ring  in  the  little  worsted  socks  ! 

Ring  in  the  bib  and  spoon  ! 
Ring  out  the  muse  !   ring  in  the  nurse  ! 

Ring  in  the  milk  and  water  ! 
Away  with  paper,  pen.  and  ink — 

My  daughter,  O  my  daughter  ! 

— Anonymous. 


SPIRITS. 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth  unseen, 
,  ,  Both  when  we  sleep,  or  when  we  wake." — Milton. 

"  They  for  us  fight ; 

They  watch  and  duly  ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant, 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward." — Edmund  Spencer. 

Many  a  man  is  better  than  his  body  will  let  him  be." — R.  J.  Campbell,  City  Temple 

(Successor  to  Dr.  Parker). 


•'  More  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." — Shakespeare  (Hamlet). 

"  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall  ; 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams — 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." — Shakespeare. 

"  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims — 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 
But  whilst  this  muddy  moisture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." — Shakespeare. 
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SUNRISE. 

R.M.S.  Ormuz,  Latitude  2  deg.  4 
An  etched  work  of  dark  masses  of  clouds  representing  many  scenes  ;  massive  overhanging 
cliffs  ;  interminable  forests  stretching  away  into  the  dim  light  of  a  distant  horizon.  Here  a 
golden  ray  piercing  the  ebon  mass,  like  the  embers  of  a  bush  fire  amid  primeval  forests, 
through  which  the  fiery  elements  raged,  and  only  to  be  seen  in  the  deep  darkness  of  a  moonless 
night.  Anon  streams  of  golden  light  reveal  the  distant  hills,  and  strike  through  the  valleys  and 
ranges  as  they  diminish  in  form  and  float  away  into  space  before  the  refulgent  splendour  of  a 
coming  sun. 

Eye  fails  to  retain  and  words  to  express  the  glories  of  this  fairy  scene,  or  the  fantastic  form 
into  which  the  vapoury  masses  were  converted.  Here  the  figure-head  of  a  rugged  aboriginal, 
there  on  the  top  of  yonder  cliff  stand  mother  and  child  ;  ostriches,  elephants,  and  many  other 
natural  objects,  standing  out  in  passing  imitation  of  their  originals.  But  the  rays  become 
brighter,  the  mountains  retreat,  valleys  and  plains  appear,  and  soon,  alas,  too  soon  !  the 
dissolving  panorama  is  gone,  and  across  the  watery  waste  the  waves  of  Hght  come  floating 
until  the  calm  and  silent  sea  becomes  a  silvery  sheen  too  bright  for  mortal  eyes  to  gaze  upon. 
So  like  the  mists  of  morning  our  life  shall  float  av.'ay  into  the  Elysian  fields  of  a  fairer  world, 
and  become  lost  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun  that  never  sets. — A,  M.  W. 


Wentwo7-th  Falls, 

Boxing  Day,  1902. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  WATERS. 

We  saw  the  sparkling  waters  fall, 
From  Wentworth's  giddy  height, 

Into  a  sylvan  glen  below, 
With  matchless  beauty  bright. 

From  ledge  to  ledge  the  streamlets  fall, 

With  quivering  silvery  lines. 
Into  a  rocky  pool,  bound  up 

With  rugged  boulder  piles. 

The  stormbeat  rocks  and  emerald  ferns 

Borders  of  beauty  made, 
Till,  lost  amid  the  pathless  woods. 

The  streams  sought  silent  shade. 

—A.  M.  W. 
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THE  SONG  OF  HOPE. 

I  hear  it  singing,  singing  sweetly, 

Softly  in  an  undertone, 
Singing  as  if  God  had  taught  it — 

"  It  is  better  farther  on." 

By  night  and  day  it  sings  the  same  song, 

Sings  it  while  I  sit  alone. 
Sings  it  so  the  heart  may  hear  it — 

'•  It  is  better  farther  on." 

It  sings  upon  the  grave  and  sings  it, 
Sings  it  when  the  heart  would  groan, 

Sings  it  when  the  shadows  darken — 
•'  It  is  better  farther  on." 

Farther  on  !    How  much  farther  ? 

Count  the  milestones  one  by  one  ; 
No  !  no  counting — only  trusting 

"  It  is  better  farther  on." 

— Joseph  Parker. 


It  is  of  this  poem,  "  The  Song  of  Hope,"  that  Frances  Willard  in  her  book,  "  A  Great 
Mother,"  with  a  love  stroke  tells  how  '"the  gracious  mother  "  sat  in  her  birthday  chair,  with 
her  favourite  motto,  "  It  is  better  farther  on,"  outlined  in  evergreens,  from  forest,  hill, 
home.  When  death  came  to  the  "  great  mother,"  this  queen  of  womankind  tells  us  how, 
when  the  preacher  came  to  say  over  the  dear  dead,  "beauty  for  ashes,"  they  also  read  this 
poem,  "  It  is  better  farther  on,"  and  it  seemed  to  enthral  every  listener.  It  is  good  here  ; 
but  it  surely  shall  be  "  better  farther  on." 
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